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Southern Aid 
Society’s 


Policies and Service have 
an appeal for, and meet 


the needs of both the 


Site of future Home Office classes and the masses, 
N. W. Cor. 3rd & Clay Streets 


Richmond, Virginia 


Se ee oe 2 


Comment on the prompt payment of Death Claim by one of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s leading business women. 


243 Elm St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
July 2, 1930 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 
527 N. Second St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


My recent experience with your company in settling the death claim of 
Annie Elizabeth Wesley, my sister, was highly pleasing. As beneficiary, I 
was impressed with the absence of red tape in handling the claim; check for 
which was received two days after filing proof of the death at the local office. 


It is therefore with a great deal of satisfaction and pleasure that I com- 
mend your company to the public as one that is fully worthy of an insur- 
ance connection. 

Yours very respectfully, 


(Signed) CHARLOTTE J. HUGHES 


oe ——eo ie +< — 


This company issues all modern forms of Industrial Life Policies as well as 
a Superior 3-in-1 Disability Contract. It is thus prepared to meet the insurance 
need of everyone, whether for Sickness, Accident or Death, in its territory; 
namely, Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Present Home Office: 525-7-9 N. 2nd St., Richmond, Va. 
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Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 
Senior and Junior and Sopho- 
more College Courses. 


For information address 
The President 


MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 

College, Academy, Divinity School 
N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 

of manly development—the only insti- 

tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 


tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXxcELLED LOCATION. 
STRONG FACULTY. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


Join the 
N. A. A. C. P. 
To-day 


THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
cademic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 
A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
Staduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


A UNIVERSITY COMPRISING NINE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
AND GRADUATE DIVISION WITH FORTY-EIGHT DE- 
PARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES OF STUDY LEAD- 
ING TO THIRTEEN UNDERGRADUATE AND 
NINE GRADUATE AND PROFES- 

SIONAL DEGREES 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and 
B.S. in Commerce 


College of Education: A.B. in Educa- 
tion, and B.S. in Education 


College of Applied Science: B.S. in Art, 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building 
Construction, B.S. in Civil Engineering, 
B.S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. in 
Mechanical Engineering, and B.S. in 
Home Economics 


School of Music: Mus. B. 

Graduate’ Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar. C. and B.S. 
in Pharmacy 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The academic year in all departments except the School of Law is divided into quarters. 
The School of Law operates on the semester system. Students may register for full credit 
at the beginning of any quarter, except in Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, where all 
entrance students must register at the beginning of the autumn quarter. 
REGISTRATION FOR THE AUTUMN QUARTER 
BEGINS September 29, 1930 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
oted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 


Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE 


Orangeburg, S. C. 


Founded in 1869 
Distinguished by sixty years eof Outstanding 
Service 


First Class Equipment in Laboratories, Library, 
Class Rooms and Dormitories. 


Faculty of men and women of approved training 
and successful experience offer instruction in 
special fields. —_—_—_ 
Standard courses offered in 
College of Liberal Arts and Selenees 
Teacher Training Business 
Academy Musle 
Domestie Arts 
Next session begins September 17, 1936 
For information write 


J. B. Randolph, President 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


-_—~— 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 


WONDERFUL JOBS 
IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
For men and women 17 to 60 
Are you eligible? 

Let us Advise you. 


New York Academy of Business 


447 Lenox Avenue 
Telephone—Tillinghast 2287 


CHEYNEY, PA. 
THE CRISIS circulates through agents and subscribers in every one of the 
United States, in Europe, Asia and Africa, in South and Central 


America, the Hawaiian, Philippine and West Indian Islands and elsewhere around the world. No 
voice reaches further than the advertising page of THE Crisis. 


September, 1930 





MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 
Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IS READY 
To Train You. Write for Information to 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Va. 


Offering courses, leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
tn the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 
demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for business 
and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Economics for 
high schools and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and 
branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians, 
to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school 
and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. 

S Graduate work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in building 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 
principles of architecture. 


THE ACADEMY—A standard four-year accredited high school preparing for college 
entrance. 
THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year course on the high school level in each of twelve 


trades. ; 


George P. Phenix, President Hampton Institute, Va. 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and 
—— INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in 
High School and College Courses and in Agriculture, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANI- Teachers in Elementary Schools, for 
CAL INDUSTRIES for Boys comprises Teachers of Mechanical Industries; in 
forty trades including Carpentry, Brick- Business Practice; in Home Economics; 
laying Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electric- and in Technical Arts. 
ity, Photography, Printing, Machine Shop 

ioring. FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES 

leading to the Bachelor of Science ae 

are offered in iculture, in Home : 
nomics, and in cation. 


A. ANDREW MEMO.- 


Practice and Ta 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES include 
Home Economics—Courses in Foods, 
Clothing, Millinery, Applied Art, Launder- 
ing, Household Management in addition to THE JOHN Mi 

i i RIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training 


Home Crafts and Ladies’ Tailoring. 
School provides a three-year course in 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- Nurse Training which ifies its gradu- 


69 Fifth Avenue 


MENT with 1850 acres of land offers a 
comprehensive four-year course in Second- 
ary Agriculture and a full four-year col- 
lege course in Advanced Agriculture to 
train young men and women as Farm 
Demonstration and Home Demonstration 
Agents, Teachers of Agriculture and as 
Scientific Farmers. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are 
offered in Education for the training of 


Robert R. Moton, Principal 


ates for registration in all southern states. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 
beginning June Ist and meeting the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education of 
all southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 
Information furnished upon application 


William H. Carter, Treasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


FISK -~ 


UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE 


THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


“AL 


For Particutars, Appress THE Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn, 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


A College of Liberal Arts and 


Sciences 


“Wiley College is strategically located and 
is rendering a high character of public serv- 
ice in preparation for achievement and lead- 
ership.” 

“The survey committee was impressed with 
efficiency of the organization and the con- 
centrated effort being made to provide an 
educational service of superior type.” 

“The training of the faculty is excellent.” 
U. S. Survey of Negro Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

M. W. Dogan, President. 


Sell THE CRISIS in your eommnsity or recom- 
mend persons who have energy and the 
represent us acceptably. 


ability to 


For particulars write the 
Director of Agencies 


THE CRISIS, 
New York City 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION — College town be- 
tween North and South. 

COURSES—Semester credit system. 
B. A., B. S., and B. Ed. degrees. 
Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teach- 


ing. 

RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for the Middle States and 
Maryland,—by the State Board of 
Education of © Maryland, — by 
boards of education in other 
states,—by the University Senate 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
—by the Regents of the University 
of New York. 

POLICY—Co-educational. | 

FACULTY—University trained. 

SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful 
scenery, athletic fields. — 

DORMITORIES — Equipped and 
supervised. 

SUMMER SCHOOL—June 30th to 
August 8th, 1930. 

DORMITORIES OPEN—Septem- 
ber 20, 1930. 


REGISTRATION — Freshman Week, Sept. 
20th-24th. Upper classes, Sept. 25th-26th. 
INFORMATION — Address EDWARD N. 
WILSON, Registrar, organ College, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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AS THE CROW FLIES 


W. E. BurcHarpr Du Bors, Editor 
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FRONTISPIECE. A Drawing. By Laura Wheeler Waring 
ARKANSAS’ NEW COLLEGE. By H. R. Watson 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY TO THE SOUTH. By John Davis 299 


A STUDY OF THE OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF NEGRO 
HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. With Map. Ralph W. Bullock 


THE N. A. A. C. P. AT SPRINGFIELD 


THE POET’S CORNER. Poems by F. Marshall Davis, Heba Jan- 
nath, Clarissa Bucklin and Marion Green Scott 


ALONG THE COLOR LINE. Illustrated 
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THE OUTER POCKET. 
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POSTSCRIPT. By W. E. B. Du Bois 


HE spectacle of Mississippi in- 

vestigating Russia is enough to 
make Heaven howl.—Now and then 
the earth shudders at its burden and 
kills a thousand or two of us crawling 
creatures just to show its power even 
over Fascisti—Sometimes we may 
learn that walling out goods which the 
world wants to sell to us, also walls 
in goods which we want to sell. Hence 
too much wheat in America, too much 
meat in the Argentine, too much cotton 
in England, too much silk in France, 
and too much unemployment every- 
where—Democracy tempered by as- 
sassination is the government of Chi- 
cago and Detroit—Wéith the Naval 
treaty signed, pacifists will go to sleep 
while we build a billion dollars’ worth 
of new war ships—The White Plains, 
N. Y., Y. M. C. A. refuses to have a 
colored secretary or any colored board 
members who insist on decent homes; 
which greatly simplifies praying.—All 
the reasons for hiring telegraph mes- 
senger girls have been mentioned save 
one: they’re cheaper.—Tariffs for 
England, tariffs for Canada, tariffs for 
Spain, tariffs for America and war for 
the world—The Crime wave at Coney 


Illustrated 


As the Crow Flies 
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Island includes sitting in your own 
chair and selling ice cream for five 
cents.—Mississippi lost 6,496 persons 
by lynching and migration 1910-1920. 
From 1920 to 1930 she probably lost 
10,000 more. At this rate we shall 
look forward to the year 2110 A.D. 
with fortitude and pious resignation.— 
The Universal outcry against legisla- 
tures is notable. Italy, Poland, Ger- 
many, Spain, France and the United 
States are shrieking against the money 
spenders and law manufacturers and 
perpetual orators. As a_ substitute, 
Hindenburgs, Hoovers, Mussolinis, 
Pilsudskis and Tardieus are suggested. 
—The English Parliament having 
finished doing nothing will now go 
home to rest.—If the labor gentleman 
who laid impious hands on the English 
mace had hit someone with it, we could 
understand the uproar.—It is again the 
open season for revolution in Portugal, 
while Bunty pulls the strings.—So far 
as we can figure Claudius Huston will 
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The October Crisis will be our 
17th Annual Children’s Number 
and will be ornamented as usual 
with pictures of many of our little 
friends. When you read this, it 
will be too late to send any more 
pictures. Also, we shall start that 
Symposium on Getting and Keep- 
ing Jobs”; an article of Congress- 
man Crampton, the unknown 
friend of Howard University; a 
story, and other matters of inter- 
est. O yes—we forgot: Dett’s 
own account of the European trip 
of the Hampton choir! 


ss 


leave the chaitmanship of the National 
Republican Committee when he gets 
damned good and ready.—First jail 
your rebel and then confer with him 
on methods of peace, says England in 
India——South Carolina is again lead- 
ing civilization; Blease is running for 
Congress on a lynch-law platform and 
mobs are shooting state senators as 
well as Negroes.—If we could spend 
as much money attacking Cancer and 
Tuberculosis as for paying summer 
military camp idiots, how much sorrow 
and pain might be avoided.—One hun- 
dred years of Boston Transcript have 
not been so bad.—Jaccaci, Knight er- 
rent of art and children, is dead.— 
France beats America in tennis partly 
because America is afraid to train her 
colored players—The Electric Com- 
panies of New York are at their old 
tricks. They propose to take $4,000,- 
000 off the bills of rich folk and add 
$1,000,000 a year to the little folk.— 
World problems are being discussed in 
Massachusetts and in Virginia before 
audiences confined to those mentally 
strong enough to hear the truth—Only 
an upheaval from below, not a com- 
promise from above, will save and re- 
store China.—And do not forget that 
peaceful revolution still triumphs in 
India, while the Prime Minister looks 
at the Crucifixion in Oberammergau. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED IN 1854 
A fully equipped and accredited 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences Theological Seminary 


Among its graduates have been: 





600 Pastors and Missionaries 1000 Business Men, Farmers, and others in 
500 Teachers 


sas . social and government service and i . 
400 Physicians and Dentists § nd in pro 
fessional study. 
100 Lawyers 


Fall term opens September 16, 1930. 
Applications for admission should be made promptly. Address: 


President, WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, Lincoln University, Chester County, PENNSYLVANIA 
sien 
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Clark University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


“Culture for Service” 


OvEE 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve build- 
ings with new $215,000.00 Administratien Build- 
ing with modern Chapel, Laboratories and Gymnasium, 


Clark University offers unusual educational oppor- 
tunities to aspiring young men and women. Terms 
reasonable. Departments: College of Arts and Sdi- 


NATIONAL NEGRO HYMN 
Lift Every Voice and Sing 


Words by James Weldon Johnson 
Music by J. Rosamond Johnson 


A SONG WITH A HEART 
INSPIRES YOUNG AND OLD 
15 cents a copy 


$1.50 per dozen copies 
$12.00 the bundred copies 


BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under Auspiess American M watenery Aare, 
287 Feurth Ave., New Yerk, 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 
tution accredited by the State ef 
Nerth Caro! 
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tiens. Superier board and living conditions 
Limited eppertunities for self-help. One of the 
mest beautiful campuses in the South 

fees for highest grade of educational service. 
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THE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 





The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 


Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities. 
————— na cw 


Por Further Information Address the 
Director 


Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 

ustes In General Nursing to young women, be- 

tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited 

modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 

also affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





training, auto mechanics 
training, state certificates and p 
EXPENSES MODERATE 


JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 


THEOLOGICAL HicH Scoot 
LigeraL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Domestic Arts AND SCIENCES 

Music 


4 School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. Au Athletics 
Next Session September 18 


For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 





SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Bevoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college havi estige in Ne- 
aro education. Given ‘aoe woe 
universities of the North. With no 
tehool, uenting oushacie is placed upom 
tollege and the promotion 

lege spirit in scholarship vl athletics. 


aDeprec given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 


Special attention is training 
@f teachers. Terms coe te ae 


Send for 
Serial th ania ace 
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domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrument 
lacement bureau. 
IDEALLY LOCATED 






















Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


8T. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sunshine Lend) 





Junior Hicu 
Srnionr Hicz 
TracHer TRAINING 
Junror Cottece Counszs 
Par-MEnIcaL AND VOCATIONAL CounsEs 





For further infermation address 
NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Standard College Courses. 
Coordinated Women’s College with 


a Splendid New Dormitory. 
Unexcelled Divinity School. 


Graduates Are Equipped to Enter 
Upon a Definite Profession or to 
Continue in Advanced Study. 


For further information 
address THE PRESIDENT 





MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


- “A School ef Character” 


Ce-Edueational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modera 
dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. i 


athietic field. 
music. Teaeher 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 





WANTED EVERYWHERE 
ood Aste Meshanios, Biaskemithe, | Garpeaters, 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
(Under the Supervision of the Penusyl- 
wenia Department of Publie Instruction.) 
SPECIALIZES 


tzaiming geed werkers and goed citizens and 
te beys and girls ever thirteen years of age 
ea Outelde of Oity 








For further information write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Fermerly Biddle University) 


An “A” Class College for men only. 
A Standard Theological Seminary. 
Faculty composed of men representing 
some of the best colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. Ideal location. 
Seventy-five acres of land, Twenty- 
two buildings. First class equipment. 
Large endowment. 


BH. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Arkansas New College 


RKANSAS STATE COL- 

LEGE, at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
has recently moved into its new plant. 
This school was formerly known as 
Branch Normal, when it was a divi- 
sion of the state university. Later, it 
was called the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical School and was located in the 
western part of the city, near the rail- 
road tracks in quarters both old and 
inadequate. In 1927, the state legisla- 


ture appropriated $275,000 for the 
erection of a plant for the school. The 
General Education Board and the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund contributed 
$183,000 and $33,000 respectively to 
aid the state in this project. In 1929, 
anew site was purchased ; the buildings 
were begun, completed and furnished 
the same year. On December 15, 1929, 


the students and faculty moved into 


their new quarters. 

“Beautiful for situation” was a 
phrase used by the psalmist in describ- 
ing the city of Zion. This same ex- 
Pression can be applied to Arkansas 
State College, for it is situated in a 
picturesque grove of thirty-five acres 
which is thickly dotted with lovely old 
oaks and tall, stately pines. Just two 
miles from the heart of Pine Bluff, the 
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By H. R. WATSON 


school is easily accessible to motorists. 
It has the advantage of being on a 
paved, national highway. A Cotton 
Belt bus passes daily; the street car is 
within easy walking distance. While 
across the highway is a wide expanse 
of land which overlooks the Arkansas 
river. 

In order that the buildings and 
equipment of this new college might 
measure up to all requirements, a tour 


was made by several members of the 
State Department of Education and 
the Board of Control. Some of the 
leading Negro colleges were visited. 
This commission had two objectives: 
they were studying college plants, and 
they were searching for a president. 
Mr. J. B. Watson, former teacher at 
Morehouse and president of Leland 
College in Louisiana, was finally in- 


vited to head the institution. 

As to the college structure, there are 
eight buildings: administration build- 
ing, training school, girls’ dormitory, 
boys’ dormitory, home economics build- 
ing, arts and science hall, power plant 
and laundry combined, and the presi- 
dent’s residence. These are flanked on 
the four sides of the campus making an 
open court in the center which is rec- 
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tangular in shape. All the buildings 
are made of mat-face brick and, ex- 
cepting the power plant and training 
school, are two stories in height. They 
have been designed after the general 
plan of William’s and Mary’s College 
in Virginia. The whole plant is linked 
up by telephones operated from a pri- 
vate exchange in the main office of the 
administration building. All the build- 
ings are heated and ventilated in ac- 


cord with modern scientific methods. 
And a program clock for calling and 
dismissing classes has been installed 
which gives signals inside and outside 
every building on the campus. 


HE NAME of the administration 
building is Caldwell Hall. It is 


named in honor of Senator Creed Cald- 


well, whose interest has been unfailing 
and with whom the history of the col- 
lege has been very closely associated 
over a long period of years. This build- 
ing is of immense proportions being 
237 x 70 feet in dimensions. The 
window trims and cornices are of In- 
diana lime-stone that makes a contrast 
with the red brick. To the right, upon 
entering the main building, are the 
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administrative offices. First are the 
bookkeeper’s and registrar’s offices, spa- 
cious, light and airy. Just beyond, are 
the secretary’s and president’s offices 
with glass partitions forming the upper 
half of the wall. At the extreme end 
of the corridor are those for the dean 
of the college, and for the Smith- 
Hughes and agricultural directors. 
Other rooms in this building are: class- 
rooms, eighteen in number; locker 
rooms, teachers’ rest rooms. 

The outstanding feature of the first 
floor is an auditorium, which forms a 
T with the oblong part of the admin- 
istration building. The seating capacity 
of this auditorium is about one thou- 
sand. Rich purple velvet, fringed and 
lettered in gold, form the front draper- 
ies of the stage. Hangings of a soft 
greyish tone are in the background. 
Canvas paintings have been arranged 
to slide into place for various occasions. 
At the entrance of the auditorium are 


three double doors of glass. On each 
side of the vestibule is a checking booth 
for wraps and hats. Directly over the 
ticket booth is a room with moving pic- 
ture machine equipment. 

A library is on the second floor of 
the main building. There is a spacious, 
well ventilated and well lighted read- 
ing room with twenty-one oak tables, 
each of which can accommodate six 
persons. Directly off the north end of 
the reading room is the stack room 
whose shelves are being filled with the 
latest books on all related subjects suit- 
able for a school curriculum. There is 
a fund of $7,000 available for the pur- 
chase of these books. 


HE DORMITORIES are dupli- 
cations of each other in design, ar- 
chitecture, equipment, and furnishings. 
Each consists of fifty-eight sleeping 
rooms, office, living room, hospital 
ward, two sleeping porches, and two 
suites of rooms with private bath each 
—one for the preceptress, and one for 
the guests of the college. 
The furniture in the bedrooms is 
simple: a chest of drawers, mirror, one 
double decker bed, one single bed, three 


arm chairs and a study table. There is 
provided one ceiling light and one wall 
receptacle. Provision has been made 
for orderly closets by equipping them 
with shoe and hat shelves and rods for 
garment hangers. Two large windows 
and transom over the door of each room 
admit cross ventilation. 

The living rooms in the dormitories 
are wide and spacious. They have 
been attractively decorated, with 
variety expressed in different colored 
upholstered chairs with brocaded backs. 
Ecru net curtains, rugs and other ac- 
cessories add much to the homelike ap- 
pearance and general comfort. Beauty 
is everywhere manifest; but by the 
most simple means. 


HE ARRANGEMENT of the 
kitchen has been a subject of much 
discussion, in order that it might be 
assembled with the idea of service and 
a minimum number of steps. The out- 


kitchen is designed to serve ten groups 
The other foods’ classroom js q cal. 
lege kitchen used by college students 
in meal planning. There are four unit 
kitchens in here. The first with oil 
stove, cabinet and table represents a 
farm home where the father or brothe; 
would make the cabinet and table. The 
second unit is for a farm house with 
provisions for running water, sink 
enameled table, and a cabinet base. The 
third is an inexpensive city kitchen with 
cabinet, sink, and stove. The fourth js 
such as would be found in a better 
home, with more expensive kitchen 
stove, sink, cabinet, table, refrigerator. 
The articles of furniture in this fourth 
unit kitchen are enameled. 

In the suite of rooms that is a prac 
tice cottage, the living and dining com- 
bination room has a quaintness and 
charm that are rarely found. For 
chairs, there are old-fashioned, ladder- 
back ones, bottomed in raffia by the 
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come is one room which contains a 
bread mixer, potato peeler, electric 
coffee and tea urns with drainage sys- 
tem, sinks for washing kitchen uten- 
sils and vegetables, Hobart electric 
mixer for cakes, batters, and salad 
dressing, bake oven for pies and breads, 
baker’s table and sink, and a twenty- 
two burner gas range. On one side of 
this kitchen is a built-in refrigerator 
with Kelvinator electric refrigeration ; 
and on the other, a combination pantry 
and dish closet. 

The dining room has a seating ca- 
pacity of three hundred. It is heated 
in the winter and cooled in the sum- 
mer by the Kelvinator ventilator units 
of steel. 


HE HOME ECONOMICS DE- 

PARTMENT is housed on the 
second floor of the home economics 
building. There are four large rooms 
devoted to classroom work—two for 
clothing and two for foods. 

In the high-school kitchen, color 
seems to be the dominant note. Four 
beautiful, green stoves and cabinets, 
and four ivory breakfast sets make an 
unusually interesting picture. This 
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members of the fourth year high school 
class. Other chairs are of the com- 
fortable, Windsor type; and an over- 
stuffed chair covered with cretonne of 
an interesting pattern. A desk with 
drawers has been purchased which 
serves a two-fold purpose. The top is 
used for writing desk and stationery, 
while the drawers below are for linen 
and silver. An antique table serves for 
reading and can be extended into a 
dining table. A settle in brown mahog- 
any with split hickory bottom seat 1s 
another quaint addition to the room. 
The colors are mixed but harmonious. 
The whole scheme combines originality 
and economy, such as can be easily du- 
plicated in any of the homes of the 
students with little effort and artistic 
ability. 


HE SAME general principles # 

to classrooms found elsewhere on 
the campus prevail in the Arts and 
Science Hall. The carpentry, brick 
laying, blacksmith, plumbing, electric 
wiring, and automobile mechanics shops 
occupy the first floor. 

The agricultural department occu 
(Will you please turn to page 320) 
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A Sentimental Journey to the South 





T was a new suit which I did not 
want covered with lint. But there 
was no avoiding it on the jim-crow 
cat, This was my first reaction to the 
south. Later I was to learn the art 
of getting Pullman accommodations, 
but that was not now. In half an hour 
[ had felt a myriad such reactions. 
There was the officious porter collect- 
ing tickets and handing them to the 
white conductor who followed him and 
looked on. ‘Then the porter coming 
back to sell me a pillow for fifty cents. 
Then the damned dust and lint getting 
my new suit dirty. And a slim silent 
beautiful girl. I was going south. I 
had never been before. I felt certain 
I would be lynched. 

The ticket-taking over, the porter 
returned to our little coop and singled 
me out for questioning. I didn’t want 
to talk, I wanted to read Tristram. 
But he would have it. ‘“‘Was I going 
to Fisk?” Now how did he know that. 
His omniscience was like that of a 
cigarette girl in London who had flip- 
pantly informed me that she carried 
American cigarettes in stock after I had 
asked her for a familiar English brand 
in my most English accent. It was un- 
canny. “Was I a student?” Such a 
question made me furious. I was cer- 
tainly not. Since he must know I was 
to be on the faculty. “Well I looked 
mighty young to be a fessor. How old 
was | anyway?” ‘This damned dodder- 
ing old fool! Why didn’t he attend 
to his own affairs? My age was my 
most ticklish point. “To some I was 
twenty-two, to others, twenty-six. The 
truth lay on the road between the first 
lie and the next. I looked at my dim- 
ly reflected countenance in the window 
of the train fast flying through the 
night. I was reassured by the noble 
maturity I seemed to see in the curly 
tuzz which was my moustache, Set- 
tling back against the pillow I opened 
my book and sought to lose the present 
squalor of my surroundings in the rich 
beauty of the poetry printed on its 
pages. “What was I reading?” It 
was the porter again, looking over my 
shoulder. Such arrogance! “That 
was po'try, wasn’t it?” He looked on 
me with pity. I was blushing with 
anger. The girl across the aisle was 
silently amused. I slammed the covers 
of the book together and closed my 
eyes. For a while I could not sleep. My 
hatred for him consumed me. But I 


quite forgave him when after that 
dusty ride, he led me into the ladies 
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By JOHN DAVIS 


lavatory where, at least, I could get 
some of the grime off my face and 


hands. The girl? Oh, she must have 
gotten off at some way station while I 
slept. 

II 

A September sun beat down on my 
huge black bag. It was hot at eight in 
the morning. My clothes felt sticky. 
At that moment a bath was worth half 
my year’s salary. Strange how denial 
whets the appetite. The jim-crow car 
was somewhere in the back of the sta- 
tion; and, there was a good hundred 
yard walk to the stairs. The porters 
were hovering around the Pullmans. 
No relief in sight, I staggered on. 1 
saw a long line of yellow cabs, but 
friends had already warned me that 
white chauffeurs did not carry Ne- 
groes. There must be a colored cab 
man somewhere around. There was. 
On to Fisk. Up a sweltering street, 
into a dusty road, up to a huge brick 
building. Out. One dollar. One dol- 
lar for a five minute ride. And they 
said things were cheap in the south. 
Well I had plenty of money. Hadn’t 
Il a sister? And what are older sisters 
for if not to lend money to their broth- 
ers? A white haired lady was coming 
down the stone steps. You are Mr. 
** * > Twas. “Well come right in.” 
And in I walked through plaster, 
debris and clicking typewriters. Then 
Mr. G. * * *. “You are to stay here 
but your room isn’t ready. You can 
leave your bag at my house.” And can 
I get a bath? “Yes.” Off we went. 
Left to myself in a cool clean bath 
room, I felt better. As the soap floated 
through my knees in the bathtub, my 
self-assurance came back to me. Soon 
I had on my other suit and clean linen. 
I was ready for conquest. 

I returned to the huge building and 
found my way to the President’s office. 
He wasn’t in. I would wait. People 
drifted in while I was there. Of 
course, they weren’t curious. But it 
was strange that they just drifted out 
again without having shown any real 
reason for their visits. I began to 
realize the feeling of a prize-winning 
poodle. The president phoned he 
would see me at four. It was noon. 
I was hungry. Miss Secretary, where 
does one eat? “Oh, haven’t they ar- 
ranged that. Let me see. Go over to 
Mrs. G. * * *, she’ll give you lunch.” 
Alone again. Back to the place where 
I had the bath. Several tables with 


cool green table clothes looked inviting. 


Now for that far-famed southern cook- 
ing. But no! “They were really very 
sorry, but they had made no plans for 
me. ‘There was a restaurant up the 
street, turn left, then right, then left 
again.” Pride choked my appetite. 
Finally I found what had been called a 
restaurant: a fishy joint with dirty oil- 
cloth tables. Not yet, oh spirit. I could 
hold out a day or two. There was a 
store in sight. I could buy milk and 
cheese there. But one meal of milk 
and cheese on a hot day will do a great 
deal to make one forget such niceties 
as table cloths. Night found me eat- 
ing splendidly cooked eggs on the oil- 
cloth table for the price of twenty-five 
cents and as much information as the 
proprietor could worm out of me. 

Meanwhile I| had seen the president 
at four. He showed me a large room 
being replastered. This was to be my 
office. “What I had no place to stay? 
An oversight. I must come to his 
house?” I wrote a letter to my mother: 
“Dear Mother, I am staying with the 
president. I am to have an office of 
my own and a secretary’—and so on 
for pages. That night I could not fol- 
low Tristram out of Camelot. My 
thoughts were too much with this other 
Arthur in whose castle I staid and 
whose Galahad I was soon to be. I 
have often thought since then I had 
done better that first journey to have 
brought along Don Quixote. 

Ill 

If you have never been a young man 
receiving his first month’s salary on the 
first real job he has ever had, you have 
missed a pleasure comparable to first 
love. Here was my check. I held the 
green slip of paper in my hands with 
loving tenderness. I was loath to put 
it in bank and thus rid myself of this 
definite feeling of possession, When I 
did deposit it, I kept the indicia of its 
ownership constantly about me. I ran 
amuck among downtown stores buying 
all sorts of fineries. I purchased books 
I did not need, a bookcase, a reading 
lamp, a scarlet tie, and chiefest of my 
treasures: a chenille rug with a ma- 
roon ship on a grey sea. (Little thought 
I that soot and dust would make my 
sea a bog and bury my ship in its grimy 
mud before the month had passed.) 
Then I looked at my check book. I 
had bought everything I could think 
of. I had paid my debts. I had even 
loaned money to a new found friend. 
And imagine my surprise when for the 
first time in my life I had left over, 
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money with which I knew not what 
to do; and even more ghastly was the 
realization that more would come in 
before my plans for dissipating this I 
had could possibly mature. Instead of 
being happy, I was vexed and fright- 
ened. 

One morning, while in this state of 
mingled emotions, I came into my of- 
fice and found a dapper young white 
man waiting for me. He was a bond 
salesman. And in five minutes he had 
planned my fortune in Alabama Utili- 
ties. In no time my name was to be 
linked with Henry Ford and Muscle 
Shoals. I didn’t care a great deal for 
Ford, but the idea of being part owner 
of Muscle Shoals was intriguing. I 
would have jumped at the proposition 
on the spot, but I felt that such eager- 
ness would ill befit an important ex- 
ecutive. I sent him away with the 
happy feeling in his heart that if he 
returned a month later I would surely 
invest. He knew I had bit hook, line 
and sinker. And, indeed, I had. 

But neither of us had reckoned with 
fate. Fate had determined to save my 
money if it cost a human life. It did. 
This is the story. It was Fall. I 
was to go to Tuskegee to report a foot- 
ball game and gladden the hearts of 
the alumni with magnificent blurbs 
about the grandeur of the team which 
went down in glorious defeat. All 
Fisk was trekking to Tuskegee. Some 
came with the team on the special train. 
Others drove down in cars. It was 
to be a gala affair. I elected to stop 
in Montgomery the Friday before the 
game and see another contest for the 
love of the sport. Here in Montgomery 
I met a man: a doetor with kind eyes 
and soft southern ways. He was a fine 
type of man, full of the joy of life. We 
watched the game together. We talked 
of Fisk and its strides of progress. He 
was an alumnus. He had a boy there 
now, a. stripling lad, handsomely 
brown. His son was to be in Mont- 
gomery by nightfall. He was driving 
down and his proud father looked for- 
ward to his coming. During the halves 
someone told him he was wanted on the 
phone at a community drug store. He 
went laughing. I saw the game to the 
end, then made my way to this phar- 
macy. He was there, his face seared 
with pain and eyes that had glimpsed 
heli. I finally got the story. It sifted 
through subdued voices around me. His 
boy’s car had overturned on the road. 
The boy had broken his spine. A white 
faculty member driving behind had 
taken him to the nearest town. There 
the city hospital had refused to take 
him in, had refused to allow their am- 
bulance to take him twenty-one miles 
to the nearest colored physician. Final- 
ly an undertaker for a good round sum 
had rented the faculty member a hearse. 
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And in that hearse rode this white 
man and this poor broken boy. He 
died. I would hate to have been that 
boy jostling in agony along the red 
clay road. I would hate to have been 
his father thinking of the boy as a little 
brown ball in his dark-eyed mother’s 
arms. But most of all I would hate 
to have been that white teacher hear- 
ing the refusal of college trained doc- 
tors, men of his own blood, seeing in 
them the sullen beasts they were. Since 
that day the word Alabama to me has 
meant: accursed. 

My friend, the bond salesman came 
back to see me not long after. He 
was sure of himself. I met him coldly 
at the door. I had changed my mind, 
I said. “But why? I had seemed so 
eager before.” Wrath burned within 
me, but still I was polite and final. 
That would not do. “I must explain. 
I shouldn’t have wasted his time if I 
hadn’t meant business.” There was a 
nastiness in that last remark I could no 
longer bear. ‘How many Negroes does 
Alabama Utilities employ? Why don’t 
they employ a Negro salesman?” My 
questions flew at him like a flurry of 
snow. But he was not daunted. “This 
was not a matter of race. You invest- 
ed money in a safe enterprise that 
would guarantee a fair return. That 
was sound business. There was no 
prejudice in business.”” I did not have 
to think. Instinctively I saw the fal- 
lacy. For everywhere in the south, the 
mania of beast-like prejudice was 
stronger than the mania for money. 
“You lie!,” I shouted. And, he was 
gone. 


IV 


My journeying in the south led me 
not only to places but into the minds 
of men. There was a southern white 
man who meant much to me. I will 
probably not be allowed to attend his 
funeral, for Christ, the Tennessean, 
draws the color line. He is not dead. 
But since I may not think these lazy 
thoughts again (life is crowding them 
out to make place for others) 1 want 
to write this epitaph for him and lay 
it aside for future reference. It will 
be simply this: “He called me Mister.” 
He may have done it because he wanted 
to get the printing orders that were 
mine to give him. But I have faith 
enough to feel differently. He heard 
the cry of my youth and answered it 
across the barriers of race. We talked 
as man to man. Somehow I could see 
struggling out of the torpid mass of 
preconceived notions and _ stereotypes 
which everywhere bound him and his 
fellows, an awareness of their error, a 
curiosity for truth and a refreshing 
spirit of tolerance. I came to cherish 
this in him. He was a kind man. 
When you are young insult cuts deep; 


you appreciate experiences with men 
like this. 

My excursions into the minds of 
some of our “liberal white friends’ 
were not so refreshing. I will not say 
they did not mean well, but I may 
fairly say they were misguided. No; 
will I say that all were thus and so, 
At best I give here only random types 
and if my etching is a little sharp the 
blame the pen I use, not me. Some of 
them out of sheer ennui at their pallid 
existence as Nordics seemed to take up 
the Negro as a hobby. Mah Jong had 
become boring and Pekingese pups were 
difficult to manage. Negroes were soft 
and malleable and made such funny 
little noises when you poured religious 
nostrums down their throats. It was 
great fun. These were the missionary 
type. If I were a rich man I would 
give each of them a Tasmanian 1858 
and pray to God that they would take 
up stamp collecting. 

Then there is the new Don Quixote, 
who takes his orders direct from 
Heaven, and knows what Negroes need 
for happiness. His prescription is 
simple (but should be shaken well be- 
fore using). It is this: Any old kind 
of hit-a-miss education you can find 
on the scrap heap carefully seasoned 
with the religion of pacifism. So long 
as there is no hint of vocational train- 
ing in it, it will satisfy the “New 
Negro”. In this, at least, he trans- 
cends previous doctors. Thus he would 
teach the rising generation patiently to 
await the return of the Messiah or 
their final embarkation to Heavenly re- 
ward, while good friend white man 
controls the world that is now. Render 
unto the white man the things that are 
his and yours and you will get your 
share of milk and honey. Broad hands, 
the left above the right, graphically 
portray to a spellbound audience (for 
his tears are docile servants of his com- 
mand) the world as is with the white 
man above and the Negro below. Ma- 
jestically those broad ungainly hands 
are placed parallel to each other: that 
is the way things ought to be, black 
and white side by side in the holy ex- 
periment of cooperation, on to eternity, 
but never touching save when it is nec- 
essary to put black alumni’s money into 
white banks which don’t even extend 
the courtesy of credit to Negro home 
owners. Such is the philosophy which 
causes some of his black admirers to 
give him the dubious title: “The black- 
est white man I know.” One of these 
days Negroes are going to get tired 
of being other people’s windmills. 


V 


There was a feeling I got in the 
South that never left me the whole 
time I was there. It was the feeling 

(Will you please turn to page 320) 
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§ the industrial and economic 

systems of America become more 
complex, the problem of making in- 
telligent adjustment in the occupa- 
tional world becomes more acute. Espe- 
cially is this true with Negro youth, 
who must face not only a more com- 
plex industrial system, but a society 
which exercises race discrimination in 
its industrial order. In the light of the 
above situation the following ques- 
tion is often asked, ““How are Negro 
youths preparing themselves to meet 
these baffling questions and to adjust 
themselves happily in the occupational 
world?” 

Out of the above background this 
investigation was undertaken with the 
following purposes in view: (1) To 
ascertain the average age of Negro 
high school boys per high school grade; 
(2) to find out the percentage of Ne- 
gro high school boys who are planning 
to enter college; (3) to ascertain the 
extent to which Negro high school 
boys make occupational choices while 
in high school; (4) to find out what 
occupations these boys are expecting to 
enter and the reasons why they are 
inclined toward the occupations chosen ; 
(5) to ascertain the kind of vocational 
guidance help that these boys have 
received from the schools; (6) to dis- 
cover to what extent Negro high 
school boys are inclined to follow the 
occupations of their fathers. 

The data for this study were gath- 
ered through the use of questionnaires 
from 1833 Negro high school boys in 
the following states: North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, Mis- 
souri, and the District of Columbia. 
While the total number of boys is not 
very large, it is hoped that they were so 
distributed that the picture here pre- 
sented is fairly representative of Ne- 
gro high school boys in the sections of 
the United States where the education 
ot whites and Negroes is separate. 
Also the types of schools from which 
these data were gathered are repre- 
sentative of the various types of Negro 
high schools throughout the country. 

he average age of the boys per 
grade is as follows: (stated in terms 
of years and percentage of the year in- 
stead of years and months) 9th grade, 
15.08 years, 10th grade, 16.01 years, 
erate, 16.62 years, 12th grade, 
: years, The average age in the 

grade indicates that the average 
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Negro Boys Expecting to Go to College 


Expecting 
Number Average to go to 


Grade Reporting Age College % 

9th . nig 589 15.08 493 83.7 
SS nada 08a 534 16.01 464 86.9 
BOG. 5 cccscvee 408 16.62 368 90.2 
MR Sah ceoas 302 17.86 276 91.4 
Totals ........ 1,833 1687 1,601 87.3 


Negro Boys Making Occupational Choices 


Making 
Number Occupational 
Grade Reporting Choices % 
OU Secwases 586 381 64.8 
10th 534 364 68.4 
WEE vac ecndensssee 407 281 69.1 
WEE sciences 302 224 74.2 
Totals: ......03... 1B 1,250 68.3 


age of these boys upon graduation from 
high school will be about 18 years. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the chronological age of 
the boys in the 12th grade is about 
three years higher than that of the 
boys in the 9th grade, while the dif- 
ference in school progress is four years. 
In order to show the same educational 
progress as that of the boys in the 12th 
grade, other things being equal, the 
average age of the boys in the 9th 
grade should be between 14 and 15 
years instead of between 15 and 16. 
The explanation for this difference in 
age is perhaps due to the fact that a 
much larger number of boys entered 
the 9th grade than reached the 12th. 
Experience has shown that the larger 
percentage of pupils who drop out of 
high school are the over-average age 
or retarded pupils. Upon the basis of 
this, we might conclude that those 
boys who are now in the 12th grade 
were, when they entered the 9th grade, 
between 14 and 15 years of age. 

Our data revealed that upon grad- 
uation from high school, 1601 of the 
1833 boys, or 87.6 per cent of them 
are planning to enter college. It was 
also found that the percentage of boys 
expecting to go to college increased in 


accelerated proportions from the 9th 
through the 12th grades as follows: 
Oth grade, 83.7 per cent, 10th grade, 
86.9 per cent, llth grade, 90.2 per 
cent, 12th grade, 91.4 per cent. 

The fact that such a large percent- 
age of these boys are planning to go 
to college might be partly explained by 
pointing to the influence which high 
school teachers who are college grad- 
uates have over their students, and 
partly by the fact that the vast major- 
ity of Negroes who have attained posi- 
tions of outstanding leadership are col- 
lege graduates. 

Whether anything like the percent- 
age of boys now expecting to go to 
college will actually go is, of course, 
a conjecture. Perhaps this interest in 
college education is also based upon the 
fact that up to the present time in 
America, to get a college education 
has been one of the surest ways for Ne- 
groes to elevate their economic and so- 
cial status and remove themselves from 
the unskilled, domestic and _ personal 
service type of occupations, which are 
not sufficiently stable and remunerative 
to offer a fair standard of living. It 
is safe to aver that a large percentage 
of these boys who plan to go to col- 
lege and who will actually enter col- 
lege, will drop out before finishing, 
and as a result, will not be prepared 
to occupy the places of leadership for 
which they are now aspiring; and in 
order to live, many of them will be 
forced to take recourse to the unskilled, 
personal service and domestic occupa- 
tions, which now it is their determined 
intention and desire to avoid. 

Of the total number of boys 1250 
or 68.3 per cent indicated that they 
had decided upon the occupations 
which they wished to enter after fin- 
ishing school. In the entire list of 
choices made 93 occupations were 
named. From an analysis of this list, 
we find that 52.16 per cent of the 
boys are planning to enter 11 occupa- 
tions of the professional type; namely, 
the ministry, medicine, pharmacy, law, 
teaching, engineering, architecture, 
science, art, painting and music. This 
leaves only 47.84 per cent of the total 
number of boys to enter the remaining 
82 occupations, many of which are as 
necessary to society and as remunera- 
tive as the above eleven professions. 

It was interesting, but not surpris- 
ing, to find that 21.60 per cent of the 
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boys are planning to enter the field of 
medicine, a much larger percentage 
than is planning to enter any other 
field. No doubt the vast majority of 
the boys who plan to enter medicine 
have been influenced by the compara- 
tively high social and economic stand- 
ing of the Negro physician. The Ne- 
gro physician in almost any commun- 
ity usually lives in a comfortable home 
with cultural surroundings, and appar- 
ently (to high school boys) enjoys a 
life of ease and luxury. Whether it 
is admitted or not, this perhaps has 
offered the strongest incentive to the 
boys who are aspiring to enter medi- 
cine. 


Occupations Chosen by Negro Boys 


Total No 
Choosing 

List of Occupations Occupation % 

Medicine fxn ‘a 270 21.60 
Teaching ; Fa 131 10.40 
Mechanic Rss Aw sasweeeue 98 7.84 
Pharmacy ....... his Kiakeneeg ee 5.20 
OE SS 2 rere 3.28 
SS eee dal cnincien 2ibas whe 40 3.20 
Dentistry coink ied he, WEI 40 3.20 
SIDID -c5:s weve saad Soap 36 2.88 
Brickmason ...... ee 2.80 
Carpenter . = sete le alice 34 2.72 
Electrician . peRES hin eee 26 2.08 
Architect ....... . ee cd 25 2.00 
Undertaker \ bas wee 25 2.00 
Business ....... sai bat 25 2.00 
Physical Education .. ....... 25 2.00 
R. R. Mail Clerk.. i er ee 1.84 
Athletic Coach 56 aca 1.52 
Contractor Pa Gs Snt eee 18 1.44 
Artist ... : ae 5 + Aedocee ee 1.44 
Mechanical Eng ; ioe. ee 1.28 
Shoemaker .. ... sistent Ue 1.12 
Printing .. | ies 14 1.12 
Aviation . ; we 13 1.04 
R. R. Express Clerk 12 96 
Real Estate ae os 88 
NN. Pos Wn wanna hoe Snes 10 .80 


Teaching ranks next to medicine, 
with 10.4 per cent of the boys plan- 
ning to become teachers. ‘The inclina- 
tion toward teaching perhaps may be 
explained by the fact that Negro 
teachers, as in the case of doctors, 
occupy respected places of. leadership 
and apparently enjoy a reasonable por- 
tion of ease and comfort. The per- 
centage of boys expecting to enter 
pharmacy, law, dentistry and the min- 
istry is not large. Especially is this 
true of the ministry which claims only 
10 boys or less than one per cent of the 
total number who registered choices. 
Eight per cent of the boys indicated 
that they were going to become me- 
chanics, but they did not state what 
branch of mechanics they would enter. 


While at the present time, the Ne- 
gro race does not have a surplus or 
over-supply of physicians, based upon 
its population, it should be remem- 
bered however that Negro physicians 
are not called upon to serve all of the 
medical needs of the Race; and there- 
fore, the number of physicians needed 
cannot be computed upon the basis of 
our population. Much of this service 
is, and for some time yet, will be ren- 
dered by white physicians. It should 
also be remembered that in almost 
every large city, (especially in the 
North) the free clinic is making large 
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inroads into the professional success of 
private practitioners. With this in 
view, perhaps our greatest need is not 
More but Better physicians. Negro 
boys would do well to examine the 
field of medicine with the view of de- 
termining whether it is not approach- 
ing the saturation point before they 
decide to enter this field. Especially is 
this advisable if they are planning to 
practice in our larger urban centers. 
There is need for more and better 
physicians among our small towns, vil- 
lage and rural populations but many 
physicians are not satisfied to live in 
the small town and village. 

In an effort to find out why the par- 
ticular occupations chosen by these 
boys were selected, a careful examina- 
tion was made of the reasons which 
they gave for selecting their occupa- 
tions. On the basis of the evidence 
gathered, we are led to conclude that 


. the occupations chosen by most of these 


boys were arbitrarily selected. That 
is, the boys reported very little occupa- 
tional information which would serve 
as a basis upon which to make intelli- 
gent choices. For example, 46.39 per 
cent of the boys when asked ‘‘Why did 
you choose this particular occupation,” 
replied, in substance as follows: “Be- 
cause I am interested in it and like it.” 
When the above statement is carefully 
analyzed it is found to be exceedingly 
weak and meaningless. ‘These data 
were gathered through questionnaires, 
but almost without exception, where 
the investigator had an opportunity to 
talk personally with boys concerning 
why they were interested and why they 
liked the occupations chosen it was 
found that the reasons which they gave 
for their interest and likes were based 
upon the most meager and unreliable 
information. 


The remaining 53.06 per cent of the 
boys who gave reasons for the choices 
made, listed among their reasons the 
following: “Desire to be of service to 
society,” for “remuneration”, because 
of “special fitness,’ because of “happi- 
ness” and “satisfaction”? and “oppor- 
tunity” offered in the occupation, be- 
cause of parents’ and friends’ influence, 
because of “previous experience” in the 
work, etc. 

An effort to ascertain the type of 
vocational guidance literature which 
these boys had read was made by ask- 
ing them to list any books which they 
had read or with which they were fa- 
miliar that gave help in choosing an 
occupation. In reply to this question, 
only 6.56 per cent of the total num- 
ber, listed any books or literature that 
‘could be classed in the field of occu- 
pational or vocational guidance litera- 
ture. When asked from what sources 
they had received information upon 
which to make their choices, the gen- 











eral reply was “From observation” 
“From experience’. “From no - 
ticular source’’. It did not appear that 
even the scanty information that the 
average teacher could give had been 
offered or sought. 

This investigation has revealed that 
the occupations which have been chosen 
by these boys were arbitrarily decided 
upon without the slightest reliable in. 
formation upon which to base intelli. 
gent choices, and that the schools have 
not only failed to provide these boys 
with scientific vocational guidance, but 
have also failed to provide them with 
reliable reading material. This means 
that these schools have seriously neg- 
lected one of the most important phases 
of present day education, 

If the schools do not provide an op- 
portunity for vocational and educa. 
tional guidance and for vocational 
education, as well as for academic 
training, students are practically help- 
less, in view of our complex industrial 
system, in their efforts to make intelli- 
gent occupational choices and to pre- 
pare for satisfactory adjustment in the 
occupational world. 

In view of the increasing interest 
and emphasis now being placed on 
vocational guidance in the most pro- 
gressive school systems throughout the 
country, and the increasing perplexity 
with which people are confronted in 
making occupational adjustments; and 
the obvious lack of information which 
these boys had upon which to base in- 
telligent occupational choices, the ad- 
ministrators of Negro schools should be 
challenged to make available to their 
students as quickly as possible all ot 
the help that modern education has to 
offer. With the large amount of vo- 
cational guidance literature which has 
been written in the past few years, 
there is hardly any excuse for Negro 
schools to continue to neglect this im- 
portant educational need. 

At this point I am _ reminded to 
make clear the use of the term “voca- 
tional guidance,” and the distinction 
between vocational guidance and voca- 
tional education. Vocational guidance 
is defined as “the giving of informa- 
tion, advice and the direction of expe: 
rience with regard to choosing an occu- 
pation, preparing for it, entering tt 
and progressing in it.” On the other 
hand, vocational education is the train- 
ing of pupils for some particular occu- 
pation or vocation. I make this dis 
tinction because there is -misunder- 
standing of the meaning of thes 
terms. In visiting schools I have often 
asked school officials, “Do you have 
vocational guidance in your school sys 
tem?” Frequently they have replied, 
“Why certainly!” and then have i 
vited me to visit the carpentry shop, 
printing department and commercial 
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classes, pointing out as we looked in 
upon these classes that ‘these are our 
vocational guidance courses. A great 
surprise has been expressed when | 
have casually inferred that what I had 
seen appeared to be vocational educa- 
tion instead of vocational guidance. 


| have not found in my study of 
more than 200 public schools and col- 
leges any appreciable emphasis being 
placed upon helping students in the 
matter of deciding what occupations 
they would enter after finishing school. 
Of course, there is always the friendly, 
sympathetic, inspirational kind of help. 
This sort of assistance is all right so 
far as it goes, but it does not provide 
enough reliable information for stu- 
dents to base decisions on concerning 
one of the most vital questions of life. 

The three familiar types of voca- 
tional guidance are: (1) inspirational ; 
(2) informational ; (3) diagnostic. No 
system of guidance is complete without 
the above three approaches, with em- 
phasis on the second and third. I shall 
not go into an explanation of the func- 
tion of each of these phases of voca- 
tional guidance, but will point to the 
function of vocational guidance as be- 
ing, (1) to gather occupational infor- 
mation; (2) to disseminate this in- 
formation; (3) to provide counseling 
(based upon occupational information 
and a careful study of the individual) ; 
(4) to do placement and follow-up 
work, 

An efficient system of vocational 
guidance therefore, would require in 
brief, (a) facilities for research work 
and personnel trained in technique of 
scientific investigation; (b) facilities 
for psychological and socioliogical re- 
search with personnel trained for this 
work; (c) facilities for counseling 
(with a trained counselor); (d) and 


facilities for placement and follow-up 
work, 


If there is a Negro school system in 
America equipped for and doing vo- 
cational guidance work according to 
the above outline, I do not know of it. 
Of course, what I don’t know will 
make a world many times larger and 
more interesting than the one in which 
we live, but I do not know of a single 
Negro specialist in this field—I mean 
by specialist, one who, after finishing 
his undergraduate work, has spent at 
least two years in concentrated study 


in this field. 


The need is apparent. The lack of 
any aggressive and constructive at- 
tempt to meet this need in our schools 
is obvious. The vocational guidance 
work which is being attempted by our 

ocial and Religious agencies and in- 
stitutions is so blind and feeble, that it 
ardly deserves to be called vocational 
guidance, Especially is this true in the 
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light of our definition of the term. 
What then should be done to meet 
this need? 


First, vocational and educational 
guidance must be recognized as an edu- 
cational function and our educational 
institutions should assume it as their 
responsibility. Social and_ religious 
agencies can do much to help, but the 
schools should lead the way by taking 
immediate steps to place vocational and 
educational guidance in the school sys- 
tem. ‘This can be done by establish- 
ing guidance bureaus or incorporating 
guidance in the regular curricula. An 
abundance of literature has been pre- 
pared for use in either capacity. This 
guidance program should begin, cer- 
tainly not later than the junior high 
school and should be a continuous 
process through high school, college, 
professional school and the occupa- 
tional life of the individual. 


Second, in order to intelligently pro- 
vide vocational and educational guid- 
ance, Negro teachers must be trained 
to do this work. ‘Teachers who are 
doing summer school work in universi- 
ties and colleges where vocational and 
educational guidance courses are of- 
fered should take these courses, not 
necessarily at a sacrifice of courses of 
their major interest, but with the view 
of preparing themselves to render in- 
telligent service in this field. 

Negro colleges also have a very real 
responsibility in this whole program of 
providing vocational and educational 
guidance for Negro students. Aside 
from giving assistance to students ma- 
triculated in their own institutions, col- 
lege courses should be offered with a 
view of preparing teachers for work in 
this field. ‘The vast majority of teach- 
ers in Negro Public Sohools receive 
their training in Negro colleges, and so 
far as I know, there is not a single 
Negro college in America that has a 
department or school offering major 
courses in vocational and educational 
guidance. These colleges cannot con- 
tinue to neglect this phase of education 
and lay claim to meeting the educa- 
tional needs of students. Students not 
only need the multiplicity of courses 
provided for them in school curricula, 
but they need help in selecting these 
courses. And our colleges should train 
teachers in the technique of giving this 
help. 

A thing of further interest and per- 
haps of significance is that only 4.86 
per cent of the boys who gave their 
fathers’ occupations are planning to 
enter the father’s occupation. ‘The oc- 
cupations of 1415 fathers were re- 
ported; 87.96 per cent of the fathers 
of these boys were engaged in occupa- 
tions of the unskilled, semi-skilled, do- 
mestic and personal service type, as 





Occupations in Which Negro Fathers are 
Engaged and Number of Boys Choosing 
These Occupations 





Number Number 
of oO 
Fathers’ Occupations FatMers Boys 
EON 05s saeast dace «-e- 204 0 
Government Service ....... .-. 133 3 
IE ards au. chsh 46h ae <a Se 0 
SEED éevorcacSsxiexccasscae ae 0 
Ween keene ndchv anes Pedaaces 56 0 
Carpenter ....... ties oe i+ 34 
EE vin iss 6a sintgGn ses vawuens 44 10 
Brick and Stone Masonry.. 42 35 
EPR ree rere ree 40 98 
CI tn i haat Kade wag FRE WEA EWE 39 0 
WOSGUEE” cossce ics Eaect ian ee 131 
eer ree 0 
a be oe ne cs 1 5 
WeEeee  x..6. a0 aat bar 4ascthae 0 
i ee i ecci mhas alee 26 6 
P Oh Mat Service.<..cc. sees 25 7 
BNE sans ctprenens paiio bed 24 270 
Comtrnetor .<:.~2: “3 ma 24 18 
IN Sips att cnad, | seed anes 19 25 
Engineering (various branches) 19 78 
Merchant Presavda wae i 2 
CE sae: daey sas «eee jg ema eae 1 
Expressman .. Shai akan ate 17 0 
Pullman Porter .. ‘ ice 16 1 
Fireman ....... ae 14 1 
Real Estate Dealer... 14 ll 
BOY totes pecs cas 14 40 
Undertaker .. ic anunrina ees ae 25 
rr core 11 7 
UN ions ensaniesawnnarn es 11 2 
PUATMIALION 20. ..0008.08 ws 11 65 
Plumber ......- ida atated ll 0 
Insurance Agent.......0..ss0+- 10 0 
Cement Worker ...........- 10 0 


against 12.04 per cent of them who 
were engaged in the professions and 
highly skilled occupations. On the 
other hand, 55.04 per cent of the boys 
are aspiring to enter the professions. 
83. per cent of the boys selected occu- 
pations found in the list of 123 occu- 
pations in which the total number of 
fathers are engaged. But with 55.04 
per cent of the boys going into the pro- 
fessions, only 27.96 per cent of them 
are left to enter any of the occupa- 
tions, other than the professions, in 
which the fathers are engaged. And 
the boys composing this 27.96 per cent, 
(with the exception of one boy who is 
aspiring to be a Pullman porter) are 
planning to enter the artisan and com- 
mercial occupations. ‘Therefore, with 
the exception of the professions, the 
skilled and commercial fields, our 
data indicate a tendency on the part of 
Negro high school boys to shift en- 
tirely away from the type of work 
which their fathers are doing. This is 
also a shift away from the unskilled, 
domestic and personal service type of 
occupations, which for so long have 
characterized Negro workers, and in 
which the vast majority of Negroes are 
working at the present time. There 
are 82 of the 123 occupations in which 
the total number of fathers are en- 
gaged, which not any of the boys are 
planning to enter. Of course the 
transition will not be as complete as 
our data would seem to indicate; be- 
cause many of the present group of 
high school boys for one reason or an- 
other will drop out of school and be 
forced to find employment in some of 
these, now undesired occupations. Then 
there is the host of boys who have not 
gone to high school who, in large num- 
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‘THE N.A.A.C.P. BATTLE FRONT 


THE N. A. A. A. C. P. AND 
SPRINGFIELD 


E are always saying that the an- 

nual meetings of the N. A. A. 
C. P. are different, and they are. They 
are in widely different localities. 
Among the delegates and visitors, there 
is a certain nucleus of old standbys 
but always new and intriguing leaven. 
I have attended all these meetings but 
one, and certain of them stand out 
over the years. There was that meet- 
ing at Atlanta in the heart of the 
South, with the slight tang of possible 
danger. There was the meeting in 
Denver and its great parade. “Twice 
we have met in Cleveland, while the 
Detroit meeting and the Sweet case 
linked themselves into a distinct climax. 
We shall never forget Los Angeles and 
the lure of that lovely hotel. 
~ The hotel at Springfield, which was 
the headquarters of most of the dele- 
gates, reminded us of Los Angeles. 
There was the same Spanish motif, 
but there was this extraordinary dif- 
ference. The hotel in Springfield was 
a “white” hotel, or, to put it another 
way, Springfield drew no color line. 
This fact was at the same time extra- 
ordinary and singularly simple. We 
lived for a week in a free city; we 
came and went in a modern city hotel; 
being served in its dining room and 
lingering in its lobby; we went into 
the restaurants of the city; we walked 
the streets and visited the moving pic- 
tures; we used the Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

The Mayor came in person to bid us 
welcome, and Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State, and the words which they 
spoke were quite literally true, which 
is, I need not say, unusual. And yet it 
was also simple: nobody died, there 
was no mob, apparently no one ob- 
jected. On the other hand, the city 
was not excited, they did not rush to 
look at the freaks, there was, so far as 
I have heard, no miscegenation. One 
hundred years from today (or shall I 
say 500) everyone will answer “Of 
course, why not?” They will not 
understand that what happened in 
Springfield would have meant catas- 
trophe in Quaker Philadelphia, and 
war, rape and murder in Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Conference was not largely at- 
tended. We were especially disap- 
pointed in having white Springfield so 
sparsely represented. The reasons for 
that were not clear. On the other 
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hand, the papers read and the speeches 
delivered were more carefully prepared 
than in any Conference which I have 
attended. Time and thought had been 
put upon them. They were logical 
and clear, and the publicity which 
they received in the local press was un- 
precedented in our experience. On the 
opening night, J. E. Spingarn said: 

Individual Negroes throughout the 
course of history have attained distinc- 
tion and many held political office dur- 
ing the Reconstruction period with the 
help of white bayonets. But the last 
twenty years have seen the Negro take 
his full place in a white civilization for 
the first time in history—in every field 
of activity, cultural, practical and politi- 
cal—and win his victories by his own 
force and by the methods developed by 
the white civilization itself. 

How shall this great work be further 
developed? There are some who believe 
that the hope of the Southern Negro 
lies in allying himself with the poor 
whites against the wealthy white classes 
of the South; there are others who think 
that the Negro race as a whole should 
make common cause with the white lib- 
eral and the white radical. I bring a 
warning against this false hope and shal- 
low doctrine. The Negro race should 
contain every element that goes to make 
up a great race. It should have con- 
servatives and radicals, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, good and bad. 


Channing H. Tobias, International 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. said: 


One would think that an organization 
that has been the means of securing six 
decisions from the Supreme Court of the 
United States guaranteeing political and 
residential equality of rights to a race 
of people would command the enthusias- 
tic backing and support of that race. 
The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has done 
exactly that thing for the Negro race in 
America but receives only meager and 
uncertain support. 


On Thursday was held the Me- 
morial meeting to Moorfield Storey 
and Louis Marshall, with J. Weston 
Allen and Jacob Billikopf, the Execu- 
tive Director of the Federation of 
Jewish Charities of Philadelphia, as 
chief speakers. 


Friday night was given over to the 
Liberals and Radicals. Oswald Garri- 
son Villard said: 


We warn the Bourbon South and the 
increasingly Bourbon North that the 
Parker case is but the beginning, and 
that their disapproval can no more stop 
the growing political power of the Ne- 
groes than all the troops of the British 
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Empire can cause to subside the national 
aspirations of the natives in India. 

The day of force is playing out. The 
knell of imperialism within and without 
countries has been sounded. That the 
white races have not proved their fitness 
to rule, the dispatches from every quar- 
ter of the globe prove hourly, just as 
they affirm the divine wisdom of Abra. 
ham Lincoln’s saying that “no man js 
good enough to govern another man 
without that other man’s consent.” 
How fast the development will come 
in this country depends chiefly upon the 
colored man himself and the speed with 
which he achieves solidarity and can 
unitedly follow behind the best leader- 
ship his race can produce. From the 
white South I get most tremendous en- 
couragement. The awakening there, 
particularly among the younger genera. 
tion, gives the greatest hope for a chang- 
ing point of view. The oncoming gen- 
eration there is full of promise. It js 
refusing to be bound, thank fortune, by 
the ways of its elders. It is refusing to 
accept slogans and shibboleths. It pro- 
poses to think out these problems for 
itself and it is actuated by a very fine 
religious spirit. That is where the lead- 
ership should come from and the fact 
that it is developing is of the utmost 
moment to the entire nation. 

The Editor of THe Crisis added: 

No man today has a right to describe 
himself as liberal’ or radical who te- 
fuses to face the problem of black folk 
and colored people; who sits down before 
one of the greatest of world problems 
and seeks to settle it by saying it can- 
not be settled; who proposes to reform 
the world for the benefit of white people 
on the tacit assumption that other folk 
are not human in the same sense that 
white people are human. I know of no 
single line of work in the modern world 
and in America which promises more 
immediate and gratifying result than a 
thorough understanding and_ unification 
of the race problem and the problems of 
social reform. 

Saturday was play day. We went 
out to Camp Atwater where William 
Deberry, the colored pastor of St. 
John’s Church has beautifully solved 
the problem of rest and recreation for 
his group. At night we danced at the 
Municipal Auditorium, and saw a pag- 
eant, rather long drawn out, but on 
the whole, beautiful. 

On Sunday every important white 
church in Springfield listened to the 
message of the N. A. A. C. P. Eig 
teen of our officers and members spoke 
to as many congregations. The mas 
meeting of 4000 Sunday afternoon lis 
tened to a magnificent address by John 
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Haynes Holmes who said that “the fu- 
ture belongs to the colored races” and 
stressed “the drift of world predom- 
‘nance and leadership from West to 
East; the end of white empire ; and the 
economic revolution in Russia. 

“There is the great economic revolu- 
tion now taking place throughout the 
world. For ages our economic life has 
been conducted upon the basis of some 
form of slavery, by which I mean getting 
somebody to do your work and thus 
support you. Chattel slavery—master 
and servant; serfdom—lord and peasant; 
capitalism—owner and laborer ; these are 
so many different stages in the economic 
development of the race. Capitalism is 
‘a essence simply the latest form of sla- 
very. Now the easiest way to conduct 
a slave-system is to seize whole masses 
of men, and force them to labor. This 
is the secret of the African slave trade, 
also of immigrant contract labor. The 
black man has through all these years 
simply been the victim of this economic 
system. But this system is beginning to 
collapse. In our new economic world— 
the cooperative commonwealth—there 
will be no master and slave, no owner 
and worker. Every man will own and 
every man will work. The economic 
burden and the economic privilege, in 
other words, will be equitably distrib- 
uted. This means that all men will be 
equal economically; and, since economic 
conditions lie at the foundation of life, 
they will be equal politically and socially 
as well.” 


Walter White, the Acting Secretary, 
spoke of the results of the Parker 
fight: 

Notice has been served upon dema- 
gogues, especially in the South, that no 
longer can they with impunity climb to 
high political office on the backs of help- 
less black people. The elimination from 
public life of men of the type of Cole 
Blease and Tom Heflin will be one of 
the greatest things for the intelligent, 
liberal white South as well as for the 


Negro that has occurred since the Civil 
War. 


At the mass meeting Monday 
night, Professor S$. Ralph Harlow of 
Smith College emphasized the pioneer 
work of the Niagara movement in 


1906. He said: 


_ The Negro race has come of age here 
in America. Let there be no uncertainty 
about the fact. The implications of that 
fact are far reaching and merit serious 
consideration on the part of the citizens 
of this country both white and colored. 
No race which has produced the leaders 
of thought and action in the realms of 
science, literature, music, drama, educa- 
tion and religion, such as the Negro race 
has produced here in America, can be 
denied the right to full manhood. 


Elmer A. Carter, Editor of O ppor- 
tunity, said: 


Many things point to a growing racial 
Consciousness on the part of black 
Americans: 1. The fierce and almost 
frantic urge which agitates the black 
world over the right and opportunity of 
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Negroes to work in those enterprises 
which derive all or a part of their in- 
come from black folk, chain stores, re- 
tail establishments, and public utilities; 
2. The desperate effort of the National 
Negro Business League to organize black 
entrepreneurs into cooperative purchase 
units; 3. The isolated but significant ef- 
forts of Negro workers to organize such 
occupations as Pullman porters and such 
trades as the barbers despite the cal- 
loused indifference of the A. F. of L. 


Tuesday night, Spingarn Medal 
night, was a fitting climax. The pres- 
entation of the Medal was made by 
William Allen Neilson, President of 
Smith College: 


The constituency with which this As- 
sociation concerns itself is like every 
other constituency in the country and the 
world. It is more in need of people who 
can think clearly than anything else. We 
do suffer from selfishness, we do suffer 
from cruelty, we do suffer from greed; 
but we suffer far more from the fact 
that most people do not know when they 
are selfish, do not see when they are 
cruel, do not see when they are greedy, 
do not call things by their right names, 
because their minds are foggy, because 
their thinking is muddy. Clear thinking 
is caused by good teaching in any sub- 
ject whatever; and without knowing any- 
thing about the details of Mr. Hunt's 
institution, because it is an effective in- 
stitution I feel it has improved the 
calibre of the thinking in that part of 
the world. 

Clear thinking, information, and a 
great many other things; but the vitaliz- 
ing thing finally is the imaginative power 
to see why this man feels that way 
towards that man, this class towards 
that class, this nation towards that na- 
tion, this race towards that race. The 
development of that power is what we 
are seeking for in education, or any or- 
ganization that aims at the same pur- 
poses as education. It is because of that 
we are here tonight honoring a man who 
is devoting his life to teaching. It is 
because Mr. Hunt ‘has been a leader in 
all this, because in leading he has dis- 
played integrity, character, courage, 
great tenacity of purpose, excellent tact, 
and supreme devotion, that the Spingarn 
Medal is being presented to him to- 
night. 

Then came the ceremony of the be- 
stowal of the medal. We have tried 
this many years and in many ways, but 
seldom so successfully. It is difficult 
in a matter of this sort to steer be- 
tween the twadry and the casual. It 
was exceedingly well done here. 


George Foster Peabody, who was 
present, writes of “my strong feeling 
respecting the beautifully dramatic set- 
ting of the presentation of the medal. 
It impressed me as touchingly beauti- 
ful, and in accordance with my pro- 
found conviction respecting the artistic 
qualities of the Negro race and the 
need of humanity for a free and full 
manifestation of them.” 


There was this great hall, vaulted 
and partially empty of the many thous- 
ands which it might have seated. In 
its midst sat perhaps 1,500 people, 
mostly colored, with a few white. You 
might have imagined about them, that 
invisible cloud of witnesses, represent- 
ing the breadth of the earth, whose 
hearts and minds must have been there. 
The organ rolled under the dark fing- 
ers of the boy who had made music for 
us during all the week. There came 
two little girls with the ribbon and the 
disk of gold, and two larger ones and 
others larger still with flowers; dark 
girls in white; and they gave these 
things to Henry Hunt of Fort Valley. 

It is a difficult thing to receive a 
public testimony. During sixteen 
years the Spingarn Medal has been re- 
ceived in all sorts of ways. One re- 
cipient simply burst into tears. An- 
other, apparently quite unaffected, 
read a learned essay. Others, spoke a 
few halting words, and ore made a 
genial and delightfully personal speech. 
But Henry Hunt did the thing finely. 
He did not say, “I am glad to receive 
this Medal.” He said, rather, “I am 
glad that you appreciate the kind of 
work in rural education which I have 
been trying to do.” And then he 
added: “The Medal is not given to me 
in reality, it is given to the group of 
teachers and helpers who have worked 
with me and to my wife who has la- 
bored always by my side.” It was a 
simple straightforward speech in the 
most excellent taste. 

I have not said much of the morning 
and afternoon meetings, which perhaps 
in the long run count for most: the 
personal contacts, the business meet- 
ings, the conferences, the little unpre- 
meditated speeches, particularly those 
made by the two Junior delegates; the 
suggestions that we get from the wom- 
en’s auxiliaries, the round table discus- 
sions on publicity, legal work, and the 
problems of branches. All this part 
of the Conference finds more or less 
adequate explanation in the Resolu- 
tions. 

The Resolutions from year to year 
have and must have a certain repeti- 
tion, and yet, they are different in 
many important ways. This is what 
we said this year: 


RESOLUTIGNS: OF THE 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE 
Nis Aide. P. 


No element of the American popula- 
tion has felt the present economic de- 
pression as keenly as the American Ne- 
gro, and this fact illustrates perhaps bet- 
ter than anything else the nature of our 
problem. The grandchildren of the 
slaves have achieved physical freedom, 
legal status, and political power in the 
North, but their economic bondage still 
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fetters them. They form in the mass a 
great reservoir of unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor, paid on the lowest scale 
of current wages, hired last in times of 
prosperity and fired first in days of de- 
pression. 

The attitude of the trade unions con- 
tinues to be such that it is difficult for 
Negroes to acquire skill or raise their 
standards of living and public opinion 
still regards the place of the Negro as 
properly near the line of sheer physical 
existence. This situation indicates the 
most important field for unceasing agi- 
tation, for more thoughtful education. 
We commend the efforts in Chicago, 
New York and elsewhere to use the 
economic power of Negro consumers in 
order to open opportunity for wider em 
ployment. This movement deserves the 
cooperation of everyone. 

There is every indication that the time 
for a renewed and serious battle for the 
civil rights of the Negro is at hand. It 
seems certain that the N. A. A. C. P. 
can launch during the next year in the 
courts of the nation a widespread battle 
against the disfranchisement laws and 
customs in the eight Southern States 
where disfranchisement laws were passed 
between 1890 and 1910. It has been en- 
couraged by the “White Primary” cases 
to hope for wide success. It proposes 
to make a frontal attack upon the wret- 
‘thedly unjust discrimination of “Jim- 
Crow” car laws in the fourteen Southern 
States which have such laws and in the 
United States courts where the matter 
ot interstate travel has not yet been 
brought to satisfactory decision. We 
plan investigating discrimination on bus 
lines. We propose also, in the near 
future, to find out how far it is possible 
under the law to interfere with the con- 
stitution of normal and decent family 
life, and to put a premium on bastardy 
and prostitution by anti-intermarriage 
laws. We shall also work for represen- 
tation of Negroes on juries. And above 
all, we are going to attack the discrim- 
ination in school funds customary in 
nearly all the Southern States and even 
in some of the Northern states, which 
gives to the already underprivileged Ne- 
gro child less than half the chance of 
learning to read and write and acquiring 
the elements of education that is given 
to the none too fortunate white child. 

Our triumph in the defeat of Judge 
Parker, whom President Hoover ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court, was due 


J. A. Winters, Jr., M.D. 
Meharry 
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L. G. Moore, M.A. 


Kansas 


not only to the sound logic or our con- 
tention that a Supreme Court justice 
must support the 15th Amendment, but 
even more to the weight of our grow- 
ing political power. Unless, therefore, 
that political power is used independently 
and honestly for the support of candi- 
dates who stand for democracy and 
against caste and color prejudice, as well 
as for the larger matters of liberal re- 
form in this country, we cannot hope 
for further triumphs of this sort. The 
Parker victory is a demand for cour- 
ageous action under the party oganiza- 
tion and for independent voting .on the 
part of the Negro regardless of former 
party affiliations. For this purpose we 
urge our members and our friends to 
register and vote and particularly to col- 
lect and send to us all available informa- 
tion concerning the disfranchisement of 
Negroes in the Southern states. 

The recrudescence of lynching in its 
most horrible form shows the wisdom 
of our contention that nothing less than 
Federal legislation against this kind of 
barbarism will ever suffice to crush it. 
There have been in the ten years, end- 
ing December 31, 1929, 330 mob mur- 
ders of untried persons accused of crime 
in the United States. During six months 
of the present year there have already 
been 12 lynchings, including the horrible 
burning at Sherman, Texas, where men 
and women and children danced around 
the blazing jail singing “Happy Days 
Have Come Again.” How long is this 
country going to stand as the only civil- 
ized nation where such atrocities are 
permitted? The Mayor of one Okla- 
homa town has shown how easy it is 
to check or frustrate the mob. We com- 
mend his effort and the efforts of other 
Southern liberals. 

We can easily understand the opposi- 
tion of Southern senators to any real in- 
vestigation into crime in the United 
States, and this leads us to reiterate our 
plea to the Hoover Law Enforcement 
Commission that they investigate all 
crime and allow this Association to lay 
before them facts in our possession. We 
ask that the Senate Committee on cam- 
paign expenditures include in their in- 
vestigation not simply expenditures and 
methods in the North but methods and 
disfranchisement in the South. 

We still insist that in compulsory 
segregation by race lies the active germ 
of all prejudice, race hatred and war. 
There is no earthly objection to persons 


P. Brazier, M.A. 
Columbia 


J. H. Gadson, Jr., M.B.A. 
Northwestern 


associating themselves as they wish {g, 
social and cultural objects: but forges 
segregation against the will of the ing. 
viduals and for the purpose of humay 
degradation, is a shameless thing 
whether it occurs as a matter of rec. 
dence, education or social intercoyry 
Clear thinking on this point, both amon 
Negroes and Whites, is the 
world peace. 

We are glad to find ourselves at th 
time of this Conference facing the prog. 
pect of a free and reborn Haiti. Th 
unjustifiable grip of brute power whic 
America has had on the throat of a siste; 
republic has been eased at least. {a; 
enough to allow the Haitians a Pres. 
dent of their own choice. We trust tha 
the complete restoration of autonomy te 
this Republic will follow the program 
outlined by President 
mission. 

We greet Ghandi and free India: ye 
hail the struggle of China against ene. 
mies within and without. We send sym. 
pathy to Egypt. We hold out hands of 
fellowship to the black folk of East 
South and West Africa. We hail th 
economic independence of the dark peo- 
ple of the West Indies and Central ang 
South America. 

On the whole, as we look back over 
the year, despite its poverty and suffer. 
ing, its lynching and continued race hate. 
we find abundant reason for encourage- 
ment; we have political power and we 
can use it. We have one member of 
Congress and after reapportionment we 
are going to have more members. We 
are securing wider recognition in music, 
drama, art and literature. The area of 
human and social contact between the 
races in the United States is broadening 
and the question of our civil rights and 
economic survival is a matter of increas- 
ing concern to the nation. Therein lies 


abundant hope. 
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subscribe for THE Crisis? 
If not, why not? 


F. A. Jackson, MBA. 
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Hands of a Brown Woman 
By F. MARSHALL DAVIS 
(For a Quartet of Two Guitars, a 
Banjo, and a Tom-tom) 
OUR hands, Mandy Lou 
y (At night, under June trees, 
when the gray moonlight 
spills through green leaves 
and paints your hands : 
rown 
” color of newly plowed earth) 
chant to me whole histories 
of the sensuous African jungle 
before You were You 
and I was I. 


Your hands 
build brown jungle huts 
with the memories they hold. 


Hands, (brown, even as yours) 
have loosed long straight arrows 
that struck 
suddenly, 
quick as the fangs of the African cobra, 
deep into the hearts 
of the lion, the leopard, the antelope. 


Hands, (brown, even as yours) 
have held six foot spears 
that plunged deep into the hearts 
of other men with brown hands— 
relentless 
like the paws of the Great Cats 
have plunged deep 
into the quivering flesh 
of small jungle hares. 


Hands, (brown, even as yours) 
have had ten fingers tighten 
to crush 
the soft dark neck 
of an enemy 
even as the giant python 
has felt his great coils tighten 
about the carcass 
of some luckless beast 
in the deep green forests 
of the Congo. 


Yet 

Hands, (brown, even as yours) 
have caressed sensitive cheeks 
of lovers, husbands, sweethearts 
of hunters, warriors, fighters 
and have insinuated sweet things 
understood by them alone. 

Hands, (brown, even as yours) 
have held small dark children 
and have reprimanded 
because of some childish prank. 


Brown hands 
Were with the Pharaohs in Egypt 
ere with Cheops at the pyramids 


Went with Christ to Golgotha. 
Town hands 


And the white hands 
f Columbus, Cortes, 
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Laid stones for the foundation 
Of a New World. 
* * * * 
The sky is an inverted bow] of blue china 
So— 
Brown hands pluck white cotton 
from a sea of plants 
even as brown New England rocks 
pluck white foam 
from a gray December Atlantic. 
* * oe * 
The hands of you 
Mandy Lou 
have ten brown fingers 
and many tales to tell . 


Taboo 
By HEBA JANNATH 


E never rails nor threatens 
Nor boasts nor tells a lie 
But often. he will harden 
His moon-full lips grow wry 
With proud and mocking laughter 
For those who pass him by, 
And then he softly mutters 
In sadness without gall: 
“Because we didn’t falter 
Because we didn’t fall 
For an infamous taboo 
We're two against them All.” 
When I lose my temper 
Or talk a bit too free 
He will call me to him 
And quietly lecture me: 
“If we act like others 
And ever stoop to brawl 
They will say Mixed Marriage 


_Is what has caused it all.” 


The Wreckers 
By CLARISSA BUCKLIN 
H!GH up the crumbling wall a win- 


dow stands, 

A leaded glass of sapphire, rose and gold, 

Half-poised in air, the prisoned light to 
hold; 

A lonely thing, spared by’ the wreckers’ 
hands 

Since useless quite—this thing of melted 
sands— 

‘The stained glass window waits. 
consoled, 

‘See beauty left, grey sky behind it, old— 

Too old—this joy from other, gentler 
lands. 


I, un- 


Time left me Jane’s grey eyes like col- 
ored glass, 

All service done, left lonely in a wall 

That crumbles fast; grey sky behind 
them, dim 

The sky before with clouds that never 
pass. 





Does Time, the wrecker, use the bricks 
that fall, 


While useless beauty stands in ruin 
grim? 
We Sing 
By MARION GREEN SCOTT 
E sing! 


The echoes ring 
With voices sweet 
As freely we outpour 
Our burdened hearts 
In cadences whose haunting melody 
Beats far upon that dusky foreign shore 
On which our songs were born. 


We sing! 

And visions of the snowy cotton fields, 

Or row on row of swishing sugar cane, 

Or cabins lit by eerie moonlight glow 

Arise. 

Before your eyes 

A mournful pageant sweeps 

Of ebon slaves drooped low by weight 
of chains, 


Who croon in solemn vibrant under- 
tones 

A song of God to whom there yet re- 
mains 


A task, a mighty task to set them free; 
A mystic chariot low before them swings 
To bear them heavenward in majesty, 
And so they sing in plaintive minor key 
A song of home. 


We sing! 

A paean deep, triumphant in its joy, 
A pealing ringing song of jubilee, 

A clarion, trumpet call of liberty 

We sing 


We sing! 

A broken harmony shot through with 
grief 

Upwelling from our hearts that crave 
relief 


From pain of life denied its freest surge 
Of nascent power. 


But still we sing 

Though all the world should scorn us 
in its pride, 

And e’er our lot should be a hope denied 

Fulfillment of its dearest dreams, 

For God has placed within our hearts 
a son 

That wells from depths as yet unstirred 
by wrong, 

Or hate, a calm ‘untroubled pool 

Of childlike faith that seems 

To grow but brighter through the pass- 
ing years, 

And so, though eyes are filled at times 
with tears 

We sing! 

We sing! 
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EUROPE 


@ North African troops in Paris took 
part in the military review on Bastile 
Day. They made a brilliant showing 
and were applauded by the spectators. 
The Bey of Tunis was the guest of 
President Doumergue on this occasion. 
@ At the Geneva Labor Conference, 
M. Blaise Diagne, Negro member of 
the French Parliament from Senegal, 
opposed the “five year plan” for the 
abolishment of forced labor of African 
natives on the ground that they needed 
Government training. 

@ The Association for the Welfare 
of Half-Caste Children has issued a 
report covering a two year investiga- 
tion of racial conditions in Liverpool. 
There are 450 Anglo-Negroid families 
and at least 1,530 colored children. 
The causes of miscegenation have been 
traced to the debarkation of Negro 
sailors from British ships and the 
Association is agitating for the sub- 
stitution of white sailors on all ships 
coming into the port of Liverpool. 

@ During the London visit of the 
Attah of Igbirra, a native black ruler 


from Nigeria, B. W. Africa, sight- 





seeing tours included inspection of 
aeroplane workshops, automobile 
plants, bicycle construction shops, and 
rubber factories, where keen interest 
was taken by the visitor in the various 
commercial processes. 

@ W. Rudolph Dunbar, clarinetist, 
recently made his Paris debut at the 
Salle d’Jena. His program was com- 
posed of the works of Chopin and 
Weber. The Parisian press were en- 
thusiastic im their criticisms of his per- 
formance. Mr. Dunbar is a graduate 
of the Institute of Musical Art of 
New York City, and has given recitals 
in several European countries. 


AMERICA 

@ Social Service Fellowships of 
$1200, for the school year 1930-31, 
have been awarded by the National 
Urban League to the Misses Alice H. 
White of Philadelphia, Pearl Renfroe 
of Minneapolis, and Kathryn Mc- 
Cracken of Atlanta University; and 
to Louis B. White of St. Louis, and 
Raymond S. Bennett of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 


@ The Colored Merchants Associa- 


BLACK AND GOLD STAR MOTHERS 


tion, which now has 253 stores in 
its chain, has opened permanent 
headquarters in New York. At q 
meeting of the Association at. the 
Bankers Club in Manhattan, plans 
were perfected for a personnel organi- 
zation that will provide six field men 
to advise stores on budgeting, auditing, 
and displays. 

@ Hon. Ulrick Duvivir, Envoy Ex. 
traordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Republic of Haiti, who 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Hannibal Price, presented his creden- 
tials at the White House and was te- 
ceived by President Hoover. His of- 
ficial residence will be at the Haitian 
Legation in Washington, D. C. 

@ David E. Henderson, an Assistant 
County Attorney of Wyandotte Coun- 
ty, Kansas, has been appointed as a 
solicitor in the United States Post 
Office, legal department, Washington, 
D. C. This appointment appears to 
be Senator Allen’s bid for the Negro 
vote. 

@ The Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity 
has announced that applications are 
open for ten scholarships of $100 each: 


These are the ones that caused all the difficulty. These are the Mothers of sons murdered at their country’s command, and 
sent to the graves in Europe segregated on a freight boat, lest they contaminate their fellowmen. By order of President Hoover. 
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Crisis 








five to be awarded to graduates of 
accredited high schools, and five to 
students enrolled in colleges or uni- 
versities of approved standing. 

¢ P. B. Young, editor of the Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide, has_ been 
named as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Negro Rural School 
Fund, Jeanes, Foundation. ; 
(| Statistics compiled for the Na- 
tional Negro Insurance Association by 
Harry H. Pace are based on returns 
from 17 out of 60 companies addressed, 
of which 23 were Association mem- 
bers. These companies report a total 
of $260,174,467 in insurance policies, 
of which ordinary life policies amount 
to $90,198,360 and industrial policies 
$169,976, 107. ; 

Perhaps the most significant fact 
lies in the statement that: there were 
issued in 1929 by the 17 companies 
enumerated above 502,626 policies for 
the amount of $87,069,019 and that 
during the year these same 17 com- 
panies had a lapse of 529,553 policies 
for the amount of $84,139,827. ... 
“Add to this the cost of inspection fees, 
the time of clerks to issue and check 
these policies and the postage to mail 
them and we will be near to a loss of 
$75,000, even after deducting what- 
ever payments may have been made by 
these lapsed policyholders.” 

Another item in this report that is 
worthy of attention is that the num- 
ber of colored persons employed by 
these 17 Negro Insurance Companies 
is 4989 with a total yearly expendi- 
ture for salaries of $3,761,774. 


THE EAST 

@ Inthe pageant, “The Beacon”, per- 
formed on Boston Commons, Boston, 
Mass, a group of Negro girls por- 
trayed market scenes in the French 
West Indies, Tripoli, Morocco, Africa, 
and the East Indies. 
@ A. L. Jackson, a Negro, has been 
elected vice-president of the General 
Alumni Association of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. 
@ Dr. Marcus F. Wheatland and 
Oliver Burton of Newport, R. I., have 
been appointed by the mayor as mem- 
bers of the reception committee to act 
as hosts to Sir Thomas Lipton and 
other visitors to the American Cup 
races in September. Dr. Cromwell P. 
West was placed on the publicity com- 
mittee. 
@ Wm. L. Evans, General Secretary 
of the Urban League, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and J. Herman Daves, Boys’ Work 
Secretary of the Michigan Ave. Y. M. 

A. received master of arts degrees 
from the University of Buffalo. 
@ Dr. Myron §. McGuire and Wm. 
H. Jackson, Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
have been designated by the Mayor of 
Buffalo, N. Y., to serve on the Cen- 
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tennial Committee for the purpose of 
planning the One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the city of 
Buffalo. 
@ Robert P. Braddicks has been pro- 
moted to vice-president of the Dunbar 
National Bank, New York City, and 
John P. Quander, former accountant, 
has been made assistant cashier. 
@ Helen McClain, a member of the 
Needle Trade Union in Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been sent as an official repre- 
sentative to attend a world-wide meet- 
ing of workers in London and to the 
annual International Conference of 
trade guilds which convenes in Mos- 
cow in August. 
@ Francis Main Butler graduated 
from the Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., with the highest 
average in his class of 300 in Febru- 
ary and won the Philadelphia Board 
of Education Scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was the 
latest representative of the Friendship 
Committee of Philadelphia to Presi- 
dent Hoover. 
@ Philadelphia high schools graduated 
167 colored persons and 4,739 whites. 
The Pennsylvania State Normal 
schools graduated 50 Negroes and 
3,401 whites. The City Normal 
schools graduated 400 whites and 20 
colored. 
@ Brookwood is a labor college at Ka- 
tonah, N. Y. That means it teaches 
subjects from the point of view of the 
worker rather than the employer. The 
general course includes a study of cur- 
rent economic and social problems, his- 
tory of the American labor movement, 
training in speaking and writing, psy- 
chology, workers’ education, and labor 
tactics. 

The second-year work, intended for 
trade unionists who already have back- 
ground and experience in the move- 





ment and wish to specialize in certain 
technical subjects, will include ad- 
vanced economics, government, labor 
journalism, labor organization prob- 
lems, and a seminar on labor strategy 
where such problems as unemployment, 
union-management cooperation, and or- 
ganization of workers in mass-produc- 
tion industries will be discussed. 
Brookwood has a limited number of 
scholarships covering tuition and board 
while at the school, which it can offer 
to especially promising candidates who 
cannot afford to pay the minimum fee 
of $200. Two such scholarships are 
available for colored students, prefer- 
ably industrial workers, but others will 
be given full consideration. 


SOUTH EAST 


@ Negro workers in the needle trades 
in Baltimore are facing the loss of jobs 
through the controversy that is waging 
over a proposed strike of union work- 
ers. They are threatened with dis- 
missal by their employers if they join 
the union; or if the union wins, they 
may be forced out as non-members. 

@ The Co-operative Woman’s Civic 
League of Baltimore, staged their 
Flower Mart for 1930 in Lafayette 
Square by permission of the City Park 
Board. Ward organizations and 
standing committees of the League, as- 
sisted by local sororities and volunteers, 
carried out a well-defined color scheme. 
Mrs. R. Garland Chissell was chair- 
man of the committee. 

@ Roscoe Lewis McKinney, a teacher 
at Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., has received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in Anatomy from the 
University of Chicago. Dr. McKin- 
ney was elected to membership in the 
Sigma Xi fraternity in recognition of 
the high character of his work. 

q@ F. R. Lampkin, Executive Secre- 





Brookwood Labor College 
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R. L. McKinney, Ph.D. 


University of Chicago 


tary of the Georgia State Teachers and 
Educational Association and Rosen- 
wald Field Agent of Georgia, has been 
granted a Rosenwald scholarship 
to study at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

@ Dr. William Y. Bell, head of the 
Department of New Testament In- 
terpretation of Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
Garret Biblical Institute at Evanston, 
Ill. 

@ Sergeant Scott Bradford, Head- 
quarters Company, 24th Infantry at 
Ft. Benning, Ga., has been authorized 
to wear a distinguished marksman’s 
badge by the Secretary of War. He 
was the only Negro shooting member 
of the U. S. Infantry team of 1929 
which won the National Rifle Team 
match. 

@ Curtis Miller, a senior high school 
student of Fort Valley Industrial 
School, Fort Valley, Ga., won the 
$1,000 college scholarship prize in the 
Elks’ Regional oratorical contest held 
at Allen University, Columbia, S. C. 
@ Rev. S. Arthur Devan, an Oxford 
graduate and minister of the Baptist 
church in Plainfield, N. J., has been 
called to be institute pastor at Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

@ A resolution on race discrimination 
was among those passed by the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom which met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May. It is as follows: 
‘“‘Whereas, The Dodge Hotel has dis- 
criminated against members of the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom on account of race and 
color, we wish to express our regret 
that the management has assumed this 
attitude, especially since the Dodge 
Hotel is not a purely commercial en- 
terprise, but is controlled by the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and take this 
means of registering our protest.” 

@ Miss Emma F. G. Merritt has re- 
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cently been retired from the teaching 
system of the District of Columbia. 
She was born in Virginia in 1860 and 
educated in the public schools of D. C. 
and at Howard University. She also 
did post graduate work. From 1876- 
1930 she taught in the Washington 
public schools beginning as a first grade 
teacher, serving as principal of various 
schools and finally becoming director 
of primary instruction and supervising 
principal. She was a pioneer in many 
ways. She helped establish the first 
colored kindergarten; she volunteered 
her services for the first summer school ; 
she developed and advanced primary 
instruction; she organized demonstra- 
tion schools and started the homogene- 
ous grouping of children, observational 
study, excursions, and visits. She gave 
a demonstration in the Cleveland 





Miss E. F. G. Merritt 


School in 1925 and the Superintendent 
of the school said, ‘Miss Merritt’s 
demonstration is the last word in edu- 
cation. Go and see it.”” She not only 
was a teacher, but she kept in touch 
with her students, corresponding with 
them, finding them positions and en- 
couraging them. She taught in sum- 
mer schools, conducted institutes and 
gave lectures in many of the leading 
institutions. She has done a great deal 
to raise the standards of teaching in 
the United States. Her retirement by 
the Board of Education while she is 
still strong and alert will give her the 
chance to enjoy a life which she has 
so freely used for others. Miss Mer- 
ritt is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia 
branch of the N. A. A. C. P. 

@ A gift of $62,500 has been made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to be 
applied to the building fund of 
Bethune-Cookman College at Daytona, 
Fla. Janie Bell Hayes, a member of 


the sophomore class of Bethune-Cogk. 
man, was awarded the Mary E. Dayig. 
son musical scholarship of $300 
commencement. 

@ In Richmond, Va., the salay 
schedules for Negro women teachers jn 
the elementary schools ranges from 
$650 to $1,100. In high schools, the 
minimum is $800 and the maximum 
$1,400. Male teachers in both classes 
of schools are paid approximately $100 
more a year. There is no advance. 
ment above the teaching level as the 
principals of all Negro schools in Rich. 
mond are white men or women, The 
effect of this salary scale can be seen 
in the fact that only 71 per cent of the 
Negro high school teachers in Rich. 
mond have any college training, while 
only one per cent of the elementary and 
junior high school teachers have credit 
for college attendance. 


at 


MIDDLE WEST 

@ Courtland Lewis, for many years 
an employee of the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Post Office Department, has been ap- 
pointed as the first colored superinten- 
dent of a Post Office Branch Station in 
that city. 

@ The National Technical Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting at Day- 
ton, Ohio, in August. This is a so- 
ciety of Negro technicians and engin- 
eers who organized three years ago at 
Wilberforce University for the pur- 
pose of “encouraging research and 
study in the fields of theoretical and ap- 
plied science among Negroes.” The or- 
ganization has branches at Chicago, 
Ill., Washington, D. C., and Detroit, 
Mich. 

@ Luffboro Yancey has been given the 
position of senior cashier in the city 
treasurer’s office at Cleveland, Ohio. 
He was the campaign manager for 
Councilman Clayborne George and for- 
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Dr. George C. Haii 


merly engaged in industrial Y. M. C. 
A. work. 
@ The Fourteenth National Cham- 
sionships of the American ‘Tennis Asso- 
ciation are scheduled in August to take 
place at Indianapolis, Ind. Douglass 
Park, with its six courts, will be the 
scene of the meet. The business ses- 
sion of the Association will be con- 
ducted at the Indianapolis Y. M. C. A. 
@ Dr. George C. Hall, a national fig- 
ure in the medical world, died in Chi- 
cago, Ill., in June. He was born in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., Feb. 22, 1864, and 
was educated in the Chicago Public 
Schools, Lincoln University, Pa., and 
Bennet Medical College, Chicago, Il. 
He was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Lincoln University, chair- 
man of the Board of Management of 
the Wabash Avenue Y. M. C, A. when 
that association was built and served in 
this capacity for several years. Dr. 
Hall was on the Board of Trustees of 
the Provident Hospital of Chicago and 
was one of the founders of this hospi- 
tal. He leaves a wife, Mrs. Theodosia 
Hall, a daughter, Miss Hortense Hall, 
and a sister, Mrs. Blanche Hancock. 
@ Wm. Y. Waddy of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Coilege, 
Chicago, Ill, has been awarded a 
Julius Rosenwald scholarship of $500 
to continue his studies in association 
work, He is a graduate of Hampton 
Institute and since enrolling at the 
Y, M. C. A. College has distinguished 
himself by earning varsity letters in 
both football and track, 
@ Attempted discrimination at the 
semior class dinner of Crane College, 
given at the Southmoor Hotel in Chi- 
cago, was effectively thwarted by of- 
heials of that institution in response 
{0 a protest made by the Beta Omega 
i fraternity. A writ of mandamus 
Was secured compelling the hote! to 
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live up to contract by seating the stu- 
dents at whatever tables they wished. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 


@ Negro employees in the government 
departments of Kansas City, Mo., are: 
Dr. Wm. H. Dyer, assistant police sur- 
geon; Wm. Towers, assistant city 
counsellor; Mrs. Kate James and Press 
Younger, Welfare Department; Miss 
Rose Alexander, city nurse; Dr. A. 


‘Porter Davis, assistant health director ; 


Harry Spencer and Bush Gilbert, sani- 
tary assistants; Luther Whitfield, li- 
cense inspector ; Sol O’ Neal, street fore- 
man; Thomas Richards, James Rich- 
ardson and Andrew Wilson, Depart- 
ment of Streets; Fred Lee, custodian; 
C, D. Bryson and Wm. Franklin, sani- 
tary sergeants; Miss Mattie Doss, ele- 
vator operator; Arthur Craig and Ar- 
thur Moody, janitors. In the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Public Property, 
twenty other colored people receive sea- 
sonal employment. 

@ The Florence Home for Unfortu- 
nate Negro Girls in Kansas City, Mo., 
is now occupying a new building that 
was erected at a cost of $48,382. Of 
this amount, white citizens donated 
$15,513, in addition to a gift of the 
site which is valued at $25,000. The 
Home is a four-story structure, de- 
signed in colonial style. This institu- 
tion is incorporated under the Colored 
People’s Christian Charity Association 
and its operating expenses are furnished 
by the Community Chest. 


MIDDLE SOUTH 


@ Ten thousand and eighty-eight 
teachers are enrolled for the summer 
quarter at the Alabama State College 
which has consolidated branches in 
Montgomery, Birmingham, and Mo- 
bile, Ala. This is the largest summer 
school organization for Negroes in the 
United States and operates on a sixty 
day, six-days-per-week, classified basis. 
@ Negro organizers are being em- 
ployed by the Southern Organizing 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor. Four thousand Negro long- 
shoremen have joined the union in 
New Orleans, La., while Negro union 
members in the Alabama district of 
Birmingham total eight hundred. 
Nearly all these Negroes are being re- 
ceived, however, into “Federal” unions 
which means that they pay dues but re- 
ceive no benefits of union action. 


SOUTH WEST 
@ The first graduating class in the 
new $400,000 Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
High School, at Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, numbered fifty-eight. Arthur B. 
Fox, who is head of the industrial de- 
partment of this school, was awarded a 
Julius Rosenwald scholarship for grad- 


uate study in vocational education at 
Harvard University. 


@ George Doaks, a farmer of Wy- 
bark, Okla., shipped 35 carloads of po- 
tatoes this year, which netted him a 
gross of $18,000. This crop was rated 
by the Oklahoma State Department of 
Agriculture as the finest grown in the 
commonwealth. 


@ Dean Milton S. J. Wright of Sam- 
uel Huston College, Austin, Texas, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
to do graduate study at Heidelburg 
University, Germany. He will repre- 
sent Negro colleges at the European- 
American cultural commission which 
will convene at the University of Co- 
logne, Germany. And he has also been 
invited as one of the American dele- 
zates to the Ninth Annual Conference 
of The International Students Service 
at St. Hugh’s College of Oxford Uni- 
versity 

@ Chaplain Louis Augustus Carter, 
U. S. A., stationed at Camp Stephen 
D. Little, Nogales, Arizona, has been 


promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. 


FAR WEST 


@ Sumner Thompson, an operator ot 
the Department of Water and Power, 
Los Angeles, Calif., received his bach- 
elor of arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of California, 

@ Negro voters in the counties of. San 
Diego, Imperial, Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino, and Orange have organized 
the Southern Counties Political, Eco- 
nomic and Industrial League for in- 
dependent support of candidates in an 
effort to offset corrupt political prac- 
tices in the state. 

@. Two victories in real estate con- 
tioveries between Negro purchasers 
and white residents are recorded in a 
verdict in Los Angeles, California. A 
restriction clause prevented sale of 
















































































































































































































































































property to Negroes in the Oswald 
Tract. This was declared null and 
void. Also, the completion of a sale 
to Mrs. Ernestine W. Green, wife of 
Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Green, U. 
S. A. retired, of a 10 room home in 
the Trestle Glen district, Oakland, 
Calif., was issued. 

@ Sir Maui Pomare, descendant of 
the chiefs who once ruled New Zea- 
land and who himself was a former 
New Zealand health officer, a member 
of the Colonial Parliament and Cab- 
inet, and Administrator of Cook and 
the Samoan Islands, died in June at 
Glendale, Calif. He was a graduate 
of Michigan Medical School and was 
knighted in 1922. An article on Sir 
Maui Pomare was printed in the Feb- 
ruary CRISIS. 

q@ S. S. Stewart, through Atty. Clar- 
ence R. Anderson, has entered suit 
against the Pacific Coast Airplane 
Company, Seattle, Wash., for refusal 
tc honor a round trip ticket purchased 
by him to Los Angeles. It is stated 
that it is the company’s policy not to 
transport colored people. 

@ Mrs. Meta E. Watkins of Oak- 
land, Calif., died in-July. She was 
bern in Harper’s Ferry, West Va., 
and taught in the schools of that state 
for several years. In 1919, she was 
one of the 19 women of our group 
sent to France for war work. After 
serving over there for nearly six 
months, she returned to this country. 
Later, she was appointed as Executive 
Secretary of the Germantown, Pa. 
Y. W. C. A. After moving to Oak- 
land in 1923, Mrs. Watkins worked 
on the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Filbert Street Branch, Y. M. C. A., 
of which her husband, W. E. Watkins, 
is Executive Secretary. Besides her 
husband, Mrs. Watkins leaves two 
small children, a boy and a girl. 


WEST INDIES 


@ Dr. A. E. Wilkin, a graduate of 
Howard University, has been ap- 
pointed on the staff of the dental clinic 
for children at St. Kitts, B. W. I., for 
which $1,000 has been appropriated 
by the local government. 

@ The Legislative Council of St. 
Christopher and Nevis, B. W. I., has 
four colored members: D. H. Semper, 
magistrate; G. C. Thibou, surveyor 
of works; Clement Malone and F. 
Henville. 

@ On his ordination as priest, Sep- 
tember 8, Rev. Fr. Anselmo Marques, 
S. J. will be the first Negro of British 
Guiana to become an officiating mem- 
ber in the Order of the Society of 
Jesus. ; 

@ The Bureau of Clubs and Play- 
grounds, Cristobal, C. Z., during the 
past year has sponsored as community 
activities: a clubhouse and intersection- 
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al sport contests for colored employees, 
and has provided free motion pictures, 
outdoor playgrounds and athletic fields. 
This organization has one day school, 
one evening Spanish class, three literary 
societies and one social club under its 
auspices ; as well as Girl Reserves, Boy 
Scouts, and a Y. W. C. A. group. An 
annual tennis tournament was staged 
in March, while for the summer a 
bathing beach that is open to all races, 
creeds and colors provides recreation, 
@ The team of Manning.and Perrin, 
comedians, appeared in Parama en 
route to England and were greeted by 
large audiences. 

@ Unemployment and economic con- 
ditions in the Virgin Islands are re- 





Rudolph Dunbar 


ported to have reached a disastrous 
peak due to the slump in the sugar 
industry and the closing down of sugar 
mills. Residents of St. Croix who 
were prosperous plantation owners and 
exporters of sugar and rum when Den- 
mark owned the islands, are now fac- 
ing bankruptcy. The United States 
purchased the Virgin Islands from 
Denmark in 1927. Some months ago, 
Congress appropriated $500,000 for 
the support of the islands. 


WEST AFRICA 


@ M’fumu Paul Panda Farnana has 
rcently died in the Belgium Congo. 
He was a native Congolese, thirty- 
four years of age and was brought to 
Belgium by an official and trained by 
him and his widow, Louise Dersheid, 
as their own child. He was educated 
in the Belgium schools and in the Uni- 
versity and was a bright student. In 
1921 he acted as local secretary for the 





Pan-African Congress and rendered 
the meeting held in Brussels great and 
important aid. He was one of the 
founders and promoters of the Union 
Congolaise, an organization of local 
Belgian Negroes. For a long time he 
was alone the only educated defender 
of the blacks in Belgium. Finally jn . 
1929 he went to the Congo to run an 
oil mill at Matadi. He died there six 
months later. 

His foster-mother writes, “I am 
deeply grieved. Panda was every. 
thing to me; I consecrated to him my 
life as a mother should and he gave me 
a devoted affection. His life was short, 
but beautiful. I weep with my whole 
soul along with our brave Congolese”, 


EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA 


@ The site of an iron foundry four 
thousand years old has been discovered 
in Northern Rhodesia. It shows that 
in Africa iron was smelted at that early 
day in the culture of the Stone Age. 
Of course, scientists are already trying 
to figure out what “superior race” 
brought this knowledge from outside 
Africa, instead of realizing that iron is 
the gift of Africa to the world. 

q J. T. Gumede was refused a pass- 
port by the Native Affairs Department 
of South Africa to attend the Interna- 
tional Negro Workers’ Congress which 
convened in London during July. 

@ Because the hiring of white men as 
laborers would cost approximately 
$35,000 more in wages, Natives are to 
be employed on work contracted for 
by the Johannesburg City Council. 
@ Miss Sibusisiwe Makanya, organiz- 
ing director of the Bantu Youth 
League in South Africa returned to 
Africa in June after a year’s study at 
Columbia University. 

@ As a result of a speech made by 
Mrs. Pethwick-Lawrence, president of 
the Women’s Freedom League, at their 
May annual meeting in London, the 
League passed a resolution urging an 
“enquiry into the status of native wo- 
men in South Africa with a view to 
legislation for the improvement of their 
present enslaved condition.” 

@ C. T. Loram, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Education of the Union ot 
South Africa has been deftly  side- 
tracked from his position and marooned 
in a subordinate position in his own 
Colony of Natal where he has to do 
with white students. His life interest 
has been the development of Negro 
schools, and while he was not radical 
on the Negro problem, he was so much 
more sane than most white South Afri- 
cans that they were afraid to have him 
continue his work. 

Thus every act of the Herzog Dutch- 
Labor party which now rules South 
Africa indicates reaction and stupidity 
in dealing with natives. 
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BOOKS WE MUST READ 


SUGGEST that all of our read- 

ers should buy and read the “Bi- 
ography of Paul Robeson,” written by 
his wife (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, $2.50), and James Wel- 
don Johnson’s “Black Manhattan” 
(Knopf, New York, $2.50). The 
story of Paul Robeson’s life is fascinat- 
ing. It is well written, well printed, 
and illustrated with many interesting 
portraits. The only criticism is voiced 
in the tenth chapter of the book itself. 
Paul Robeson is pictured as saying: 
“She thinks I’m a little tin angel with 
no faults at all, and so, of course the 
book is stupid, uninteresting, and un- 
true.’ Marion looked at Essie with 
twinkling eyes. ‘Perhaps you’re not 
the one to write it, then,’ she said com- 
fortingly.” 

The hero is made a little too per- 
fect, but with all that, the evident tri- 
umph of a fine black man makes fas- 
cinating reading and something 
unusual in these days when everything 
black in literature has to come from 
the slums, wallow in Harlem, and go 


to Hell. 


Of James Weldon Johnson’s last 
book I quote a bit of my own review 
in The New York Evening Post: 

“The first six chapters are historical, 
bringing together much that is famil- 
iar to colored readers but important 
enough for retelling. It discusses the 
history of the Negro in Manhattan 
from the early 17th Century, down 
until the Civil War, touching espe- 
cially Negro education and the growth 
of Negro journalism. 


“But this part of the book with its 
research and figures might have been 
done by any careful student. With 
chapter seven, the tempo changes and 
James Weldon Johnson, the poet and 
genial good-fellow among men, shakes 
off the trammels of the historian, and 
begins to speak with authority and 
throbbing interest of Harlem. 

“Mr. Johnson is at his best in these 
chapters for a simple reason which he 
modestly does not mention that it was 
during the time of these actors, come- 
dians and singers, that he left his law 
and school-teaching in Florida and 
came to New York to join his brother, 
Rosamond Johnson. He furnished the 
lyrics to many popular songs, and the 
literary flavor of some of the plays. 

€ was a part of that first climax of 
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Negro art in New York. The story 
of it is fascinating and complete. 


“There is an account of the San 
Juan Hill riot of 1900 and of the way 
in which that became part of the warp 
and woof of the controversy which for 
years ranged about Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The whole history of that 
controversy, naturally, has not been 
written but those who wish a sane and 
carefully balanced account should read 
chapter 12 of Mr. Johnson’s book. I 
had rather dreaded this part of his 
narrative when I knew that he was 
going to write about it because it is 
still so delicate and controversial a 
subject. But I read the chapter last 
night with a sense of relief and great 
satisfaction. I do not believe the 
story of San Juan Hill riot, the Niag- 
ara movement, and the birth of the 
N. A. A. C. P. could have been more 
justly written in so short a space. 


“All together, this is a book to be 
read and enjoyed, covering for the 
most part a field quite new to Ameri- 
cans, and done in genial almost collo- 
quial English, clear in meaning, and 
exhilarating in tone.” 


BOOKS THAT ONE MAY READ 
HARLES S. JOHNSON’S “Ne- 


gro in American Civilization” 
(Holt, New York, $4) can perhaps 
best be characterized by the words of 
Benjamin Stolberg in the New York 
Herald-Tribune: 


I know of no more important recent 
book on the American Negro than this 
performance by Dr. Johnson. It is not 
important because it is a good book. It 
is important as the most competent ex- 
ample of a certain type of very bad book. 
It deals with one of our major social 
issues exhaustively, very ably in its way, 
with a great air of scrupulous objectiv- 
ity and “scientific” modesty, without ever 
indicating or implying the reason for the 
problem. This book is, in fact not a 
book at all. It is an amazingly skillfully 
edited collection of mimeographs, pamph- 
lets, paper studies from many hands, re- 
written, reshuffled, cut with a canny 
eye to avoid all controversy, excised of 
all meaning, expurgated of all views, 
Bowdlerized of the faintest trace of 
opinion or conclusion, as though a social 
outlook were almost an indecent thing 
in social research. Good social research 
is good to the degree to which it tells a 
story full of understanding, which was 
the secret of the art of “Middletown.” 
But when you finish this survey, which 
has been hailed in advance as the Negro 


Middletown and lists more facts about 
the economy of the American Negro than 
any other book, you know no more about 
his life than you know about American 
society after you have read the Almanac. 

Louise Venable Kennedy’s ‘The 
Negro Peasant Turns Cityward” is 
better than most of the Negro studies 
done at Columbia. For a generation 
Columbia’s idea was to see what a 
contemptible thing they could make of 
the black man. Miss Kennedy’s study 
is careful and human. On her last 
page she refers to the prejudice and 
assumption of the North: 


Conditions which are conspicuously 
prevalent among colored groups have 
been dismissed as due to inherent racial 
characteristics: the Negro’s absence 
from industrial positions and _ labor 
unions is regarded as tthe result of his 
unfitness for anything but menial labor 
and of his inability to organize; a high 
rate of crime and immorality is ex- 
plained as an ineradicable Negro trait; 
retardation in schools is assumed to be 
the consequence of the Negro’s natural 
intellectual inferiority; congested, un- 
sanitary housing conditions are attributed 
to the colored man’s inherent gregari- 
ousness and uncleanliness. If a study 
of the surveys which have been made 
among Negro groups in the North does 
nothing else, it points out clearly the 
complex factors which are involved in 
all these situations. Fundamentally, the 
Negro’s problems are based on his eco- 
nomic condition, and the first real step 
toward improving his lot in regard to 
education, crime, health and housing, 
must lie in giving him economic oppor- 
tunity comparable to the white man’s 
and a chance to earn a decent wage. 

Carter G. Woodson’s “Rural 
Negro” (The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
Washington, $2.65) is a by-product 
of the three years survey of the social 
and economic condition of the Negroes 
of the United States since the Civil 
War, a task undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation in 1926. It brings together 
in one volume much interesting mate- 
rial. 

The same publishers send on Lo- 
renzo D. Turner’s “Anti-Slavery 
Sentiment in American Literature 
Prior to 1865”. It is thorough, and 
has an interesting reprint of a story 
by Louisa M. Alcott. 

The Jesuit Priest, Dr. Jose J. Wil- 
liams, has written a book on “Hebrew- 
isms of West Africa” (Lincoln Mac- 


Veagh, New York, $7.50). The 
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HAVE just received the Nineteenth 
Annual Educational Number of 
Tue Crisis, and in reading the article, 


“The Year in Negro Education, 
1930,” I notice that St. Xavier 
College, a Catholic Institution, of 


this city says, “We have no set pol- 
icy in regards to Negro students.” Per- 
mit me to state that this institution 
does have a set policy so far as Ne- 
groes are concerned. Its policy is not 
to admit them. The writer made sev- 
eral attempts to matriculate in the 
Commercial Department of St. Xavier 
College. The Dean of the School of 
Commerce referred me to the Presi- 
dent of the institution, who is a Priest 
in the Catholic Church. This gentle- 
man stated that under no circum- 
stances could they experiment by ac- 
cepting Negro students. The writer 
then appealed to His Grace, the Arch- 
tishop of the Cincinnati Archdiocese, 
who very sympathetically informed the 
writer that St. Xavier College is a 
Jesuit School and that he has no super- 
vision over the institution; that it is 


under the supervision of the Holy See. 


At this, the writer became so thor- 
oughly disgusted with the whole af- 
fair that he matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, a secular insti- 
tution. 

I wish to state further that up to 
this time, the writer had been a regu- 
lar communicant in the Roman Cath- 
lic Church and the officials of the 
college and the Archbishop knew this. 


M. C. CrLarkKeE, Ohio. 





On the 10th of May I wrote a let- 
ter to a Negro editor setting forth 
some of the unsatisfactory conditions 
»$ Negro schools in the counties adja- 
cent to my home and in the county 
where I taught last year. This Edi- 
tor did not feel that it was wise to 
publish my letter nor an article based 
on it. I am, therefore, turning to you, 
for I know that Tne Crisis is not 
afraid of southern superintendents or 
southern demagogues. 

It is true, as the Editor reminded 
me, that Negro public schools are suf- 
fering from lack of care and sufficient 
support throughout the South. This 
is the most important reason why we 
should continue to publish the facts 
of downright robbery, cheating and 
criminal neglect of Negro schools by 
public school officials. I am convinced 
that many public school officials of the 
South are strongly opposed to Negro 
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education unless it is of the sort to 
make obedient and industrious ser- 
vants for white people. 

My feeling on this matter is the re- 
sult of my experience with public 
school officials as an investigator and 
teacher. It is becoming very difficult 
to find a conscientious, honest, reliable 
city or county superintendent in the 
South when it comes to work for Ne- 
gro schools. The truth of the whole 
matter is the fact that practically all 
southern school officials are determined 
to keep Negro education at the lowest 
possible ebb while concentrating on 
white education. 

In a county not far from my home 
the local school board has just had 
constructed a $40,000.00 high school 
for whites. Funds in part for this 
project were raised by a bond issue 
which Negro tax payers will have to 
help repay just as the whites. And 
yet this county has only one Negro 
high school—the county training school 
—-which was erected at a cost of only 
$5,500. The county board contrib- 
uted less than $800 on the building! 
And it took them nearly five years to 
do this!! In Virginia at least division 
superintendents have the moral sup- 
port of Hon. Harris Hart, State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, in 
neglecting Negro schools, for Mr. 
Hart said recently to a group of board 
members that the Virginia compulsory 
law was designed for the whites in 
order to keep the Negroes from getting 
ahead of them in education! 

Ellerson, Va. 


I homesteaded here and_ then 
bought a forty-acre tract of land 
which extended into Caribou Lake, 


one of the nicest lakes in the state. 
Logging was good in the early days, 
but for the last four or five years 
there has been so little logging which 
was the principal occupation, except 
fishing, on the North shore of Lake 
Superior in Cook County where we 
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reside; so | started improving the lake 
and building log cabins for rent to the 
tourists. ‘Then another resort sprang 
up (white) and another so there - 
three resorts on the same lake. But 
I have a lovely sand bathing beach 
which some of the others have not 
and of course 1 have many that would 
like to buy me out, but I do not intend 
to sell because up here in the Arrow. 
head Country colored people are seg- 
regated and insulted by the white 
resort owners—that is why I am going 
to hold on to what I have and try 
to build up a_ business and a nice 
place where our people can spend 
their vacations. 

But we have no capital and are 
trying to work our way up without 
taking such big chances on mortgages. 
I have built five cabins, furnished 
them, have boats and camping site, 
and if I can get advertised among 
our people and have a good season or 
two I will enlarge the resort. 

It has been very trying since | 
started getting in the white peoples’ 
way, as I read once in an article that 
you had in Tue Crisis. But if I can 
get such people as you to help mea 
little I will get along all right. 

H. P. Lycut, 
Michigan. 

I have received your letter of Oc- 
tober 7th, and have inserted a notice 
in the “Gold Coast Leader” of the 
FIFTH PAN AFRICAN CON- 
3RESS in the issue of November 30th, 
a copy of which and the supplement | 
send you herewith. 

It has often struck me that if Afn- 
cans generally could unite upon a gen- 
eral programme, aiming at African 
nationhood, we should soon get world 
opinion recognizing our status as 4 
people whose rights must be respected. 
The matter is engaging considerable 
attention in these parts. 

I shall be glad to have a line from 
you please upon this matter, if you can 
spare the time. 

It will interest you to know that the 
fourth session of the National Cor 
gress of British West Africa opens 4 
Lagos, Nigeria, on December 22nd 
next. 

Casecy-H ayForD, 
Gold Coast, Africa. 
Hon. Oscar De Priest, P 

Firstly I am white—what of it. No 
one asked me, before I was born, what 

(Will you please turn to page 321) 
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YOUTHPORT 





For Juniors of the N. A. A. C. P. 


Sonnet on the Summer Sunset 
By FLORENCE MAYS 


7s pleasure to gaze upon the sun- 
set : 

When summer’s glorious day is ended; 

To see the beauteous view extended 

'Cross yon Western sky. One cannot 
forget : 

This scenic grandeur that ne’er fails to 
whet 

Love of Nature as She with varied brush 

Paints ’gainst pale, blue heav’n a glar- 
ing flush, 

Wherein abides the crimson sun beset 

By fluffy, softly floating clouds of white 

That are daintily tipped with pearly 
gray. 

Upon the earth a soothing, mellow light 

Is shed, ’til slowly the retiring day 

Is wrapt in Night's caress and the moon- 
beams 

Accompany me in my slumber dreams. 


* * * 
YOUTHPORT CHAT 
OUTHPORT is another Lake- 


hurst where thoughts shall fly 
in and suggestions shall go out from 
one vigorous young mind to another. 
And for such exchange we have de- 
vised this station to meet speedy traf- 
fic in ideas. ‘The mind of youth is 
never sluggish. 

“Haste, Post, haste,” was an old 
admonition often feverishly penned on 
letters of the eighteenth century. And 
from this, incidentally, we derive the 
expression, “post haste”. 

All the fresh vigorous thoughts that 
you have—the plans for YOUTH- 
PORT and the possibilities that you 
see for it—kindly send, not “post 
haste” but fairly flying to the port of 
youth, even as the tern speeds from 
antarctic to arctic in a few hours. And 
from the editor’s desk your bright 
plans and visions will soon be con- 
veyed to the region of print, YOUTH- 
PORT. “On wings” would be an 
appropriate motto for us who would 
have our aims lofty and our actions 
prompt. 

STOP, admonished the huge white 
lettering on an asphalt thoroughfare. 
Stop,” laboriously printed a boy a 
little farther up the street. 
wa fun for him to write that big 

top’! Farther along he repeated it. 

nd on and on till his supply of chalk 


a scant. And the last “Stop” was 
ale, 
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Errie LEE Newsome, Critic 


Mrs. Memphis T. Garrison, 
Box 364, Gary, West Virginia has 
for years taken charge of the dis- 
tribution of N. A. A. C. P. Christ- 
mas seals. She wants the con- 
tributors to Youthport to enter 
into a competition for supplying a 
new design for the Christmas seal 


of 1930. The picture of the win- 
ning design and of the designer 
will appear in a future issue of 


THE Crisis. Those readers who 
are interested should write imme- 
diately to Mrs. Garrison to learn 
all the conditions of the contest. 





So with the Negro’s course through 
the years. He by determination shall 
make STOP barriers on his purpose- 
ful course less and less significant till 
the world shall have wearied of scraw- 
ling STOP betore black feet. 


ALABAMA FOLK STUDIES 
By Effie Lee Newsome 
k 
Music Out-of-Doors 


UGUST in Alabama is painted in 

a thousand colors. Scarlet blos- 
soms and enameled gold and red fruit 
of the pomegranate, pink crépe myrtle, 
sky blue hydrangeas, flame and sun 
gold dahlias and orange wayside daisy 
and tansy mark high festival for fruit 
and flower. Cane fields are ripening. 
Peanut vines brightly fringe the soil. 
Carmine buds, cream tinted blossoms 
and green foliage gleam in the cotton 
fields. All this I see on the way to 
Mobile. 

To think of Mobile is to recall a 
breath from the bay and a glimpse of 
water traveling on and on, bearing 
glistening mats of wild hyacinth. Spar- 
rows flit from land to peck at the float- 
ing flower beds. Here on these same 
waters I one day watch men unload- 
ing cocoanuts from Cuba. 

Joking, laughing, they assort the 
goods with ease. I have tried to paint 
a cocoanut cargo alongshore. The men 
hum, sing and talk with the smooth 
rhythm of a Volga Boat Song. Going 
from Mobile to Selma—sandy enough, 
sordid enough—I hear for the first 


These 
minstrels, often careless in life, are re- 
garded as shiftless by the better colored 
citizens. 


time night street serenaders. 


I found street musicians again in 
Birmingham. In a back street or 
alley to the rear of our house one group 
may be heard tuning instruments and 
practicing all day. Violins, a guitar, 
a bass violin strike easy harmony. The 
accord seems almost spontaneous. Ne- 
groes have always juggled with sound. 
1 look at the great iron kettles in which 
clothes are boiled and think of how in 
slavery these pots were turned down- 
ward over a stick of wood and used to 
sound signals for religious services. 


The musical group in the alley is 
ready at night to go out. It lands in 
a cheap Jew store where Negroes 
gather. Here the minstrels play on in 
spite of the buzz of commerce. Late 
at night one hears them stumbling 
home. This same alley group was 
once arrested for vagrancy. “Oh, let 
"em go,” chuckled the judge—‘black 
people are all children, all jokes—I 
call that workin’. It would be for 
me. 


Blind Singers 


TRANGE that in a race of good 

singers the blind who lift their 
voices in the street seldom make pleas- 
ing sounds. Perhaps singing above the 
hubbub has caused the harshness. Yet 
people from the byways and _ alleys 
seem to enjoy the hymn singing of 
the blind men and women. They al- 
ways sing hymns, stanza after stanza. 
Children run out to listen and watch. 
Their mothers at the ironing boards 
hum with the mendicants. 

One stalwart blind man often plants 
himself just across the street. He un- 
folds a camp stool, places his cane 
through the X’s of the legs, fixes his 
guitar, and the strumming begins. He 
bawls nasally, head thrown back and 
tossing from side to side. Summer and 
winter he wears a straw sailor perched 
at a jaunty angle. 

A hungry-looking little girl, rusty 
black, quick of movement, a cricket, 
accompanies the thick guitar with a 
cricket-like sound, a little tambourine. 
This she tosses up above her head and 
shakes. Then she bangs her sharp 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


HE present House of Representa- 

tives has 435 members. No re- 
apportionment of membership has 
been made since 1910, but when the 
results of the Census of 1930 are 
known, the representatives are to be 
reapportioned according to this enu- 
meration. This means that a good 
many states will lose, and others will 
gain in representation. It is a pleasure 
to note that the Southern South,— 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana will by this 
apportionment probably lose six Rep- 
.resentatives in the lower House. Only 
one of this group of states will gain, 
Florida, making a net loss of five in 
the Southern South. 

The border states, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia and Arkansas 
will lose altogether, seven votes. Of 
this group only North Carolina and 
Oklahoma will gain, making a net 
less of five. In other words, the 
South, with its “Rotten Borough” 
electoral system is going to lose eleven 
votes. Texas in the far Southwest is 
the only Southern state that will gain, 
and she will probably gain three Con- 
gressmen. Even at that we are go- 
ing to have kicked out of Congress 
eight men who have hitherto sat there 
in defiance of decent democratic gov- 
ernment. Moreover the political 
power of these Congressmen will be 
distributed in sections where Negroes 
vote. 


ALLEN OF KANSAS 


HE Kansas City American, a col- 

ored paper, comes forward with 
an argument so astonishing that it 
needs to be noticed. It asks that the 
N. A. A. C. P. do not oppose the re- 
nomination or re-election of Senator 
Allen of Kansas; and it gives as a 
reason for this that such action on the 
part of this organization would be 
“radical” and an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with local politics. We have 
seen this argument before in other 
cases, and the matter is so important 
and so fundamental that we will again 
state our position. 
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Representative government is based 
on the proposition that the representa- 
tive of the people in Congress in the 
main is carrying out the wish of his 
constituents. If at any time the con- 
stituents are not satisfied with the vote 
or attitude of their representative they 
have a perfect right at election time 
to vote for somebody else. This is not 
necessarily a reflection upon the char- 
acter or the motives of the represen- 
tative. Senator Allen of Kansas may 
be a good and honest man, a friend of 
the American Negro and a conscier- 
tious public servant; nevertheless, in a 
matter of fundamental importance he 
voted against the wishes of practically 
at! intelligent Negroes, including, we 
hope, Dr. W. J. Tompkins of the 
Kansas City American. Immediately 
there came two questions: first, was 
the matter on which Senator Allen 


gave an adverse vote, of real imper- 


tance; and secondly, if it was, what 
should Negro voters do abeut it? The 
defeat of Judge Parker was important 
because the Judge had openiy stated 
that he was opposed to Negro suffrage; 
yet he was being proposed for the 
United States Supreme Court where 
he would decide questions of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendment: Is 
the right of the Negro to vote in 
America fundamental? Surely that 
question needs no answer. 


It makes, therefore, no difference 
whether Senator Allen is kind-hearted ; 
whether he has appointed a colored 
man to a lucrative position; whether 
he sympathizes in general with the 
aspirations of the Negro race or not; 
he voted to put on the Supreme Bench 
a man who was against Negro suf- 
frage, and-he did this in defiance to the 
open protest of American Negroes in 
his own state and elsewhere. 

What shall we do about it? There 
is but one answer. We must strain 
every effort to substitute in the United 
States Senate a man who will not vote 
as Senator Allen did. We must do 
this without personal rancour, with 
every respect for Mr. Allen’s honest 
differences of opinion, but with a firm 
insistence that in this vote he was 
wrong, and so wrong that he can no 
longer represent black Kansas. 

This situation seems so clear to us 


that we have sent our Field Secretary. 
Mr. William Pickens, to help in the 
campaign against Allen, recognizing 
clearly that if the colored people {ail 
to make good their threat to defeat 
Allen for voting in favor of Parker. 
any future wishes of theirs so far as 
Kansas Congressmen are concerned, 
can be ignored with impunity. [jf 
Allen wins in the primary fight him in 
the November election! 


SEGREGATION 

T is continually necessary to sharpen 

and concentrate the thought of our 
friends upon the matter of race segre- 
gation. It is all too easy for persons 
to misinterpret our attitude towards 
segregation. Why, ask white people, 
do Negroes object to associating with 
each other and at the same time get so 
indignant when white people object to 
associating with them? Why, ask 
colored people, should we stultify our- 
selves by attempting contact and in- 
tercourse with people who do not want 
us? Let us seek rather than refuse 
segregation. 

Both these objections miss the point. 

We do not ask that people be forced 
to associate with each other against 
their natural desires and inclinations, 
except when such desires or prejudices 
interfere seriously with the lives and 
action and development of others. 
Persons entering a street car may pre- 
fer to sit together and should cer- 
tainly be allowed to if there are several 
seats. But they should not be allowed 
to keep other persons standing so that 
they can enjoy pleasant company. The 
street car is primarily for transporte 
tion and not for social intercourse. A 
person has a right to choose his seat 0 
the theatre. He has no right to i 
sist that no one shall sit near him 
whom he is not willing to marry. The 
theatre is open for the sake of the play, 
and not for making matrimonial 
matches. In a world as small as this 
and growing progressively smaller, 
where intercourse and communication 
and contact of all kind is increasing 
and becoming more and more compli- 
cated, personal likes and desires must 
continually yield to the common good. 
We have a right to do as we pleas 
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lI this theory and platitude is illus- 
a by the case of the Gold Star 


mothers. It was not and could not 
be simply a matter of this group being 
sent abroad by itself. It was, in the 
first place, the difficulty of assembling 
the group by racial characteristics, 
rather than by geographical; and in 
the second place, once assembled they 
were the victim of all sorts of discrim- 
ination: They did not get proper 
hotel accommodations ; they were sent 
to Europe on a freight boat instead of 
going upon a passenger liner; and the 
Government said with perfect truth 
that having made and advertised dis- 
crimination it was not able to avoid 
greater discrimination. 

And this is the difficulty of separat- 
ing human beings by racial character- 
istics. Voluntary grouping of people 
according to their personal likes and 
dislikes is defensible and to be encour- 
aged. Involuntary compulsion, either 
from the group itself or by reason of 
outside pressure, may lead to every sort 
of material and physical .evil. 


THE BOURBON SOUTH 


HE Charleston, S. C., News and 

Courier of May 30th has an edi- 
torial which the nation ought to read 
with deep thought. It is the latest 
statement of the attitude of the edu- 
cated, conservative Southerner that we 
have seen. The editorial says: 
Granted that Northern Liberals and 
Negroes have stopped the confirma- 
tion of Judge Parker, what have they 
accomplished? The News and Cour- 
‘er wishes to defend the Negro from 
injustice, and to stop lynching; in do- 
ing so it is opposing a powerful mob 
element. The task is a dangerous one 
and difficult. Nevertheless, The News 
and Courier and its followers, want, 
in self-defense to make Negroes indus- 
trious and productive; they want to 
protect Negroes’ property and _ their 
persons; they want to oppose beating, 
killing and cheating colored people; 
they want fo improve their health and 
give them some education. 
_ In this effort they are accomplish- 
ing something. But they do not pro- 
pose to invite Negroes to take any part 
in Government, and when any one 
asks this, the South is going to oppose 
a solid and unyielding front. “The 
question whether we are right or 
Wrong in this attitude, whether or not 
i is savage or civilized, we decline to 
discuss,” The question then simply 
s, will Northern Liberals let us stop 
ynching, or will they hinder us as 
they do now by inciting the ruffians 
against Negroes? If they were pro- 


Posing to apply force to these ruffians 
September, 1930 





their attitude might be logical; but 
they are not going to do that; they are 
merely going to make the mob drunk 
by asking for the Negro the right to 
vote, and equal civil rights. It is, 
therefore, ‘‘exasperating that the un- 
speakable asininity of the so-called 
Liberals in New York is constantly 
embarrassing the intelligent and brave 
efforts of such men as Governor Rich- 
ards and Solicitor Harris, multiplying 
the difficulties, adding to the dangers’’. 

We have paraphrased and quoted 
this extraordinary statement because it 
contains so persistent and clear a log- 
ical error. It would seem that ‘the 
Southerner had never learned the basis 
of the argument for Democracy. No 
group of well-meaning, educated anJ 
wealthy citizens can protect success 
fully the interests of a poor, ignorant, 
disfranchised working class against 
the ruffians and the mob, save in two 
ways: they must either take the vute 
away from the white ruffian and the 
mob, or they must give the vote also 
to the endangered black peasant. 

The revolution of the Civil war 
gave the vote to the poor white. It 
did not succeed in enfranchising the 
Freedman. To this day, the South, 
and particularly South Carolina, has 
left the Freedman’s sons and grand- 
sons helpless before the white mob. 
They are helpless because the Charles- 
ton News and Courier refuses to put 
into the hands of Negroes the one ef- 
fective weapon of the modern work- 
ing class. It not only refuses to do 
this, it refuses even to argue the mat- 
ter; it refuses even to discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether or not this is a civ- 
ilized procedure; and as a result this 
paper and this class of white South- 
erner puts a distinct premium upon 
white lawlessness. They say to the 
thoughtless, ignorant mob: “You do 
not need to fear the courts, because the 
judges are subservient to your votes; 
you do not need to fear the jury be- 
cause you are the jury; you do not 
need to fear the government because 
you elect Legislators, Governors, and 
Congressmen; you do not even need 
fear us, the element in the community 
that represents education, property, 
and decency, because we are in the 
minority and you are in the majority, 
while the black working class in South 
Carolina will never be given, with our 
consent, any vestige of such political 
power as will enable them to have any 
voice in their own government, in 
their own treatment, in their own de- 
fense. 

This then is the situation in the 
South. It is as clear as noonday; and 
the time will come south of the Mason 
and Dixon line, whether they will or 
no, when the class of people repre- 
sented by the Charleston News and 


Courier are going to be compelled to 
ask themselves whether their stand ins 
this matter is right or wrong, savage 
or civilized. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


READ excerpts from your Com- 

mencement address at Howard 
University last month; your _pro- 
nouncement of failure by the so-called 
Higher Education and _ Industrial 
Education; but you did not tell us 
with certainty what kind of education, 
if any, will solve the problem of the 
Negro in America. 

May I suggest that you outline a 
program for the Negro which will aid, 
at least, in the solution of his prob- 
lem. 

Frankly, I do not see how the Ne- 
gro or anyone else can solve anything 
unless he has education enough to 
solve it. And it is hardly fair to 
claim that abuses of the great privi- 
lege of education condemn education. 
I think the trouble is, we do not edu- 
cate our youth; we are not teaching 
them to think straight or think at all, 
and we are, therefore, releasing many 
young things with degrees who do not 
know anything, and, therefore, cannot 
do anything. 

If we expect to get anywhere in the 
modern world, we must learn to or- 
ganize all our resources. And here 
comes the questionm—are we far 
enough advanced in the field of edu- 
cation which comprehends the things 
about us, to organize? 

Not very long ago I urged upon the 
local ministerial alliance the wisdom 
of organizing a purchasing unit where 
all food and fuel might be purchased 
for the total membership of all the 
churches and distributed from the 
basement of one of the churches, but 
not one of the twenty ministers under- 
stood it. At the same time I urged 
upon them the wisdom of concerted 
spending, and through the use of it 
compel, as colored men are doing in 
Chicago and New York to some ex- 
tent, employment for colored persons. 
I have urged this course, also in poli- 
tics and government. And I have re- 
peatedly pointed out our lack of capi- 
tal for business purposes and the fact 
that this handicap may, be overcome 
by a reduction of the number of 
churches, and the release of “dead” 
capital in this way; by the medium of 
insurance, endowment and life, so that, 
in the next generation, we could be 
assured of several billions in money. 

We had 400,000 colored men in the 
army during the World War. Each 
one of them could have carried $10,- 
000. insurance after the war. That 
is a total of $4,000,000,000, a sum 
greater than our present wealth, and 
an amount greater than was our na- 
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tional wealth at one time. The men 
and their families did not keep this 
insurance, because they lacked sense 
to do so. But the men did receive 
Adjusted Compensation certificates 
which have an actual value of $350,- 
000,000. Up to ten years ago that 
was a large sum of money for capital 
investment. What I am urging upon 
your attention is the fact that we have 
certain means at our command, when 
we learn how to use them. And here 
the schools should come in. 

I am now an Attorney-at-Law. It 
took me twenty years to learn out here 
in the big world what I should have 
learned in the University. I studied 
philosophy and logic and later all the 
legal refinements and niceties, and 
found when I entered upon the prac- 
tice that I had to deal with every day 
problems and every day jurymen and 
every day business and I did not know 
what it was all about. 

May I propose the thesis: education, 
the solution of the so-called race prob- 
lem. I think it is. What have the 
learned men of my time the-will to say 
respecting it? 

You will pardon me for presuming 
ta say what I have said, but life has 
taught me that, mavbe, after all, edu- 
cation is a knowledge of the sum of 
human experience and _ accomplish- 
ment; the end and the means; the 
means and the end, sometimes. 

I will appreciate your notice of this 
proposal in the hope that “the lost 
Sanhedrin” may comment upon it. 

H. J. Pinkett, Omaha. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


NE of the most outrageous of the 

numerous oppressions against the 
natives of South Africa, is the unwill- 
ingness of the government of the 
Union of South Africa to accept an 
offer made by the Carnegie Fund to 
contribute $325,000 toward a medical 
college for natives. A Commission of 
white South African medical men two 
years ago recommended such a medical 
school. It can not be merely a matter 
of money, because there remains from 
the general tax of last year, to which 
the native has generously contributed? 
an unexpended sum of $375,000. Yet 
the Hertzog government has done 
nothing and makes no promise that it 
will. A native paper, the Llanga lase 
Naial, says pertinently: 

“Such is the prevailing poverty of our 
race under the repressive administration 
of the white Colonist, that medical at- 
tention, even where it is available, means 
an expense which most families will 
never think of except in serious emer- 
gency and in large areas there are no 
doctors to be got. Yet we have the 
monstrous spectacle of our own Gov- 
ernment not only doing nothing to pro- 
vide the desperately needed assistance, 
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but actually standing in the way of an- 
ether Government which humanely de- 
sires to furnish it! . . . We have never 
yet had as a people a fair share of the 
State’s benefits in return for what we 
carry of its burdens, even if we are con- 
sidered merely as tax-payers.” 


INTER-COLLEGIATE 
DEBATES 


T is reassuring to find colored col- 

leges taking part in inter-collegiate 
debates on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore. The subjects debated last year 
were the following: The Abolition of 
the Jury System; Should Negroes Join 
Labor Unions; Disarmament among 
the Nations; Democracy in the United 
States and in England; the Emergence 
of the Woman from the Home; Col- 
lege Education for the Average Sec- 
ondary School Graduate; Installment 
Buying; American Advertising; the 
Recognition of Soviet Russia, the Oc- 
cupation of Haiti; Prohibition. 

We have a record of fifty-eight 
inter-collegiate debates, of which half 
discussed ““The Jury System’’; next to 
that came seven debates on ‘College 
Training”, five on “Advertising”, three 
each on “Disarmament,” ‘Democracy 
in England and America”, and the 
“Recognition of Russia”. 

It is interesting to note the number 
of debates between colored and white 
colleges. Howard University debated 
against Oberlin twice; Lincoln Uni- 
versity debated against Victoria Uni- 
versity of New Zealand, Bates Col- 
lege and New York University; 
Johnson C. Smith debated against the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Virginia 
Union University against the Univer- 
sity of Vermont; Wiley College de- 
bated against the University of Michi- 
gan and Fisk University 
Northwestern University. 

There were also several sets of de- 
bating tours. Fisk and Wiley Uni- 
versity conducted a debating tour 
through the state of Texas, appearing 
in eight cities. 

In these debates there cropped up 
continually the question of decisions. 
There were a good many “‘no decision” 
debates, that is, debates with no at- 
tempt to determine the success of the 
debaters. There were others where 
the audiences made the decisions, and 
still others with decisions made by se- 
lected judges. None of these methods 
are entirely satisfactory. If trained, 
impartial judges could be secured, that 
would be the ideal; barring that, per- 
haps the “no decision” debate is as 
good as any. Usually the debates were 
between single colleges, although there 
were several cases of triangular de- 
bates. It is difficult to get any def- 
inite information concerning the vari- 
ous individual debaters, but the audi- 
ences appear to have been large and re- 
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sponsive, and it is certainly to be hoped 
that this branch of college activity wil! 





THE CATHOLICS AND THE 
SOUTH 
em! back to the last presi. 
dential election in reminiscent 
mood, I am not unpleased at the lesson 
which the Catholic Church received, 

The Catholic Church has long 
catered to the South. It has not wholly 
surrendered but it has refrained from 
ordaining Negro priests; and, until 
very recently, from establishing any 
Negro schools. Even today, the Cath- 
clic schools for Negroes as compared 
with the Protestant, are negligible, 
both in number and in quality of work. 

Without doubt, members of the 
Catholic Church have resented the 
fact that in America its chief constit- 
uents, the Irish, the Italians, the Poles, 
and Slovaks, give it no social standing. 
The social standing of Catholics in 
England, France, Germany and Italy 
is of the very highest. But an Amer- 
can Catholic suffers because his Church 
was long the church of the Irish peas- 
ant, and was socially despised by Brah- 
min New England and even by Meth- 
odist Ohio. 

As the Catholics have climbed 
toward social recognition in America 
they have not wished their church to 
ally itself with a new peasantry—poor 
and black. Consequently, many Cath- 
olics have desired alliances between 
Irish Tammany and the aristocratic 
ex-slave driving South. 

The White House with President 
Alfred Smith, would undoubtedly 
have been a center for a new and 
high recognition of Catholics in 
social life. Therefore, Tammany held 
out the olive branch to the South. 
They refused it. The South was not 
only reluctant, it was insulting. It did 
not attack the Catholic Church where 
the Catholic Church in America really 
is vulnerable, but it made a campaign 
of low, indefensible intolerance against 
human freedom and right to believe. 
The Catholics were astonished and 
angry. They did not think it possible 
that such a campaign would gain so 
wide and intense a following in a large 
part of the United States in 1928. 

As I have said, I am not unpleased 
with the result. The result discloses 
to American Catholicism, the sort of 
thing that the white South really is in 
its worse and cheaper manifestations. 
It also brings back the fact that black 
Atmerica offers to the Catholic Church 
a finer and better alliance than the 
white South. But that alliance will 
never be consummated until there are 
black priests in America; and black 
priests mean black cardinals, just 4s 
Irish priests have meant Irish cardinals. 
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CRrIsIs 


*TEMPT HIM WITH DECENCY AND CLEAN FUN.” 


Are you trying to CHAIN your boy and MAKE him do right and KICK him into 
Heaven? Quit it. It can’t be done. Try the way of the 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


There are 78 Y.M.C.A.’s in the United States, specializing in service for Negro men and boys; 30 
! of these have dormitories. The following associations are supporting this advertisement: 













NEW YORK, N. Y. GERMANTOWN, PHIL., PA. 
West 135th Street Branch, 181 W. 135th St. West Rittenhouse Branch, 132 W. Rittenhouse St. 
With dormitory 






















NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 
Michigan Ave. Branch, 585 Michigan Ave. HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
With dormitory Forster Street Branch, 628 Forster St. 
DENVER, COLORADO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory With dormitory 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA WICHITA, KANSAS 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at Francis St. Water Street Branch 
With dormitory ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| BALTIMORE, MARYLAND Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 
Druid Hill Avenue Branch, 1619 Druid Hill Avenue With dormitory 
With dormitory NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
| INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 
Colored Men’s Branch, Senate Ave., at Michigan CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| With dormitory 2763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 
| 


I think the Y. M. C. A. ad as appearing in The Crisis is very good. 
program. 
I shall be glad to participate as soon as our condition warrants us in doing so. 


I am sure it will help to stimulate interest in our 















B. W. Overton, Cincinnati. 





PAINE 
COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


An outstanding institution 
for nearly 50 years in inter- 
racial cooperation, devoted to 
the interests of collegiate 
training of Negro young 
men and young women. 















NOT 
WITHOUT LAUGHTER 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


“He portrays a keen insight into the hearts and thoughts of his people. 

. The love and sacrifice and optimism on which is based the success 
of our people awoke a responsive chord in my heart as I went with his 
‘Aunt Hager’ through her colorful, eventful life.”"—mMary Mc LEOD 
BETHUNE, President of Bethune-Cookman College. 
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BLACK MANHATTAN 


By JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


Here are many famous Negro personalities. Men like Frederick Doug- 
lass and Marcus Garvey share these pages with singers, dancers, jockeys 
and pugilists. “A book to be read and enjoyed ... done in genial, 
almost colloquial English, clear in meaning, and exhilarating in tone.”— 
W. E. B. DU BOIS. 


STANDARD COURSES IN 
COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 


















For information, address 
E. C. Peters, President 









The Stenographers’ Institute 
popularly known as 
DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1221-23, 27 S. 17th St., and 1636 Manton Si. 


A business school that trains a student to know 
and then to do. Fall term starts Oct. Ist. 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 
Office 1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 

ALFRED A. KNOPF — PUBLISHER [angay Por pertcnars write the 

730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK Mx ieee «ft Senate 


THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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At all bookshops or direct from 
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Arkansas’ New College 
(Continued from page 298) 


pies a part of the second floor. One 
room is used for work in animal hus- 
bandry. Modern appliances to serve 
ninety-six students are found in the 
large chemistry laboratory. The phys- 
ics laboratory is equally well equipped 
to serve about fifty students. The bio- 
logical and agricultural laboratory, 
however, is the finest of all. There are 
two well appointed offices, one lecture 
room with demonstration table, lan- 
tern stand, and lantern. There is also 
one large classroom, a dark room and 
closets for apparatus and chemicals. 


E all know the type of building 

the Rosenwald people erect. 
The Model Training School is no ex- 
ception. It is a four-teacher school. 
The rooms are separated by folding 
doors. In addition, there are two con- 
ference rooms, two end-door lavora- 
tories, bulletin and black boards, drink- 
ing fountains, and a wide corridor 
which facilitates the emptying of the 
building quickly. 


7 HE ENTRANCE to the presi- 

dent’s home is very informal, yet 
inviting with columns of brick and 
wide stone steps. When the door is 
opened, two beautiful arches and ivory 
columns give the hallway an air of 
dignity. Other attractive features are 
the sun parlor, enclosed sleeping porch, 
and a living room which sweeps the 
whole length of the first floor. There 
are hardwood floors throughout the 
house and many conveniences that 
make a home built for happiness, com- 
fort, and relaxation. 


HERE are two very remarkable 

features about the erection of the 
Arkansas State College. The first is 
that never before has a Negro college 
of this size been erected from the 
ground up. The majority of Negro 
schools, with a comparable plant, have 
increased their buildings as money was 
secured so that a general idea of design 
could not usually be adhered to. The 
second remarkable thing, as voiced by 
many who have been instrumental in 
handling the funds for this college, is 
that never before has a school received 
more for the amount of money spent. 
This not only goes to show careful 
planning, but the deep, personal in- 
terest of those promoting the construc- 
tion and equipment of the plant. 

Dreams do come true. At least the 
people of Arkansas think so. For many 
decades they have dreamed and talked 
of a college for their boys and girls 
that would be the equal of others in 
the country. Some Pine Bluffians even 
had dreams of locating such a school 
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on its present site. And at last these 
reams have been realized! 


A Sentimental Journey 
(Continued from page 300) 


of insecurity. One day we spoke of 
peace. And the next day about a man 
thrown out a courthouse window forty 
miles away with a rope around his 
neck. Such was the majesty of mob 
law. Yearbooks say there are fewer 
lynchings. That may be true (though 
yearbooks do not seek out every south- 
ern swamp for charred bones), but still 
there was this feeling of insecurity. You 
were cowed and afraid. What was 
one day a peaceful mountain might to- 
morrow prove a volcano. You feared 
to walk out in the country along quiet 
brooks. A white man might not like 
your being there. Prejudice became a 
prison wall from which there was no 
escape. I sometimes thought to free 
myself from this feeling, but I could 
not. And the more I felt it, the more 
I knew a certain lovely flower I had 
in mind could not thrive in this tor- 
pid air. And I knew that where that 
flower was not I could never be. 

Oh, there are lovely things in the 
South, for it is a land of paradox. A 
little brown girl may stand on the cool 
quiet lawns of the Fisk campus and 
throw a stone to the very doors of 
hovels, without plumbing, unlighted, 
on dirty unpaved streets, as filthy as 
anything to be seen in the Kashbah 
quarters of Algiers. At night from 
my window I could see a glorious sun- 


Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown 


invites the attention of parents to 


THE 
Palmer Memorial Institute 


SEDALIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


(ten miles east of Greensboro) 


_ The only college preparatory school of 
its type for Negro youth in America. 


Four year classical and technical courses, 


enriched with Music, Art and Drama. 


Fine Buildings—Excellent Teachers— 
Splendid Equipment 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR 
“A Little Bit of New England in 
North Carclina”’ 


Leading Southern and Northern Colleges 
offer scholarships to ranking graduates. 


TERMS: $150 a year, including 


room, board and tuition 
Write for Catalog. Address, Principal 


PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
Sedalia, North Carolina 









Beautiful Campus. 





3 years High School 














BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Modern Equipment. Student Self-Government. 


For further information address: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 


America’s Leading Preparatory Seigg 


for colored youth 


The Bordentown Schoo! 


at Bordentown, N. J. 


Northern boarding school operated b 
Jersey State Board of Education tr ton 


girls. 


Gives approved high school dipl 
wth modern training in well-paying tradec 


Admits students of good character over fourteen 
years of age. A school adapted t 
of modern youth. a 
ADDRESS 
W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
Bordentown, New Jersey 





PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 


Eastern Branch of the University 
of Maryland 


PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 
COLLEGE GRADE 
COLLEGE—-Freshman and Sophomore years 
leading to B.S. degree in Home Econom- 
ics and Agriculture. 
HIGH SCHOOL. Second, Third, and Fourth 
years. 
INDUSTRIAL—Farm and Shop Work 
SPECIAL COURSES 
MUSIC Vocal and Instrumental 
Stenography and Typewriting—Two year 


( 
Address: T. H 


ourse 


. Kiah, Principal 





Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of 


Nurses 


BurReLL Memorial Hosprrat 
Roanoke, Va. 





St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 


under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6188 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





State College for Colored Studesls 


DOVER, DELAWARE 


A deligthful place for study and recreation? 
progressive institution ‘‘in the heart of the 
marva Peninsula’. State approved. Well equipped. 
High standards. Reasonable Rates. 


For catalogue or further particulars write 


R. S. Grossley, President 







Excellent Climate. 


4 years College 
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set casting its rainbow colors on the 
soft petals of magnolia blossoms; in 
the morning I would be choked by 
foul sulphur fumes from a paint fac- 
tory, tolerated in this neighborhood 
only because city ordinances do not 
apply to Negro communities. 

Thus it was that the year was 
swiftly passed. I found many things 
for which to rejoice. There were 
friends, warm friends with honest 
hearts. They were brave. And there 
were weak, petty, stupid people, but 
their like is everywhere. I had felt a 
warm luxuriant beauty everywhere; 
and everywhere the stinging lash of 
prejudice. There was decadence like 
dead branches on a leafless tree or rot- 
ten shrubbery; and, topping this decay 
I perceived the first green sprouts of a 
thing akin to progress. The year was 
over. Once more I was northward 
hound, swearing I would never return. 
Yet I knew in my heart that this colos- 
sal Janus would soon or late find me 
again thrusting my puny fist into its 
middle. 


The Browsing Reader 
(Continued from page 313) 


thesis of the book is that “Somewhere 
in the dim past, a wave, or more prob- 
ably, a series of waves of Hebraic in- 
fluence swept over Negro Africa leav- 
ing unmistakable traces among the 
various tribes where they have endured 
even to the present day.” The weak- 
ness of the thesis is the usual weakness 
of those writers who, whenever they 
see a great and fine thing in Africa, 
immediately seek its origin outside that 
continent. On the other hand, the 
strength of the book is its very sym- 
pathetic study of Negro customs, reli- 
gion and folk lore, which we could 
only wish would be allowed to stand 
by themselves. It is said, for instance: 
“The Songhay Empire was then, 1494- 
1591, not only the most powerful in 
Africa, but of the whole contemporary 
world”, 

“The Poems of Phillis Wheatley,” 
edited by Charlotte Ruth Wright, B.S., 
a graduate this year from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has just come 
from the press. The new edition in- 
cludes additional poems not in the first 
edition, a bibliography and notes with 
an introduction giving a review of the 
life and works of Phillis Wheatley. 
The book is printed by the A. M. E. 
Book Concern, Philadelphia, and pub- 
lished by the Wrights, 925 N. 48th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Langston Hughes’ first novel, “Not 
Vithout Laughter” (Knopf, New 
York, $2.50), is a story of black peas- 
antry of the Middle West: they who 
work, and laugh, and are finally 


September, 1930 


It is. a 


drowned in the great city. 
story that is realistic and close to hu- 
man beings, but being a study of char- 
acter rather than plot, it is not very 
strongly knit together and may not 


hold the sustained interest of most 
readers. It touches dirt, but it is not 
dirty and it ends with the upward 
note. It is well written. 


Books that we have received. 


The “Book of Achievement”’ featur- 
ing the Negro in Chicago, Volume II, 
1929, edited by F. H. Robb. This is 
a scrap book curiously put to- 
gether with some things of value, and 
other things not. 

Hackley and Harrison’s “Hotel and 
Apartment Guide for Colored Travel- 
lers” (Philadelphia, 1930, 50 cents). 
This pamphlet is an attempt to fill a 
long felt want. There are, naturally, 
numbers of omissions. 

“Addresses delivered before the 
Fifth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Bar Association at Detroit, 


Michigan”; Philadelphia. 


The Outer Pocket 


(Continued from page 314) 


color I chose to be so I am neither to 
be commended nor condemned for it. 

I was brought up to hate no man 
without just cause and I think racial 
hatred is the silliest and most uncalled 
for element in our, so called, civiliza- 
tion. 

I draw no color line and until I can 


Two New Grammars 


for the teacher, lawyer, minister and 
every professional person. 


Both by Thomas Desire Pawley 
(A. B. Ambherst—A. M. Harvard) 


Head of the English Department and Professor of 
English at Virginia State College. 


Modern Advanced English 


Grammar 


For complete courses in secondary schools and 
colleges. Featuring the Arrow Diagram of sen- 
tence analysis. An admirable reference book. 
Price, $2.25. 


Simplified Review of English 


Grammar 


For the elementary and secondary levels; also 
for intensive adult courses in summer schools, 
night schools, etc. Price 85e. 


Order through your bookstore, or direct from 
the publishers: 


The Inc. 
NORMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


102 S. Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 











LINCOLN 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
261 West 125th St. 


New York City 


Secretarial — Commercial 
Regents—Mathematics—Languages 
Civil Service 
Open All Year—Catalog on Request 
Students May Begin Any Time. 


Tel. Monument 3620 
Thea. W. 47th St. 


MANSFIEL Eves. at 8:30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
“THE 


GREEN 
PASTURES’”’ 


with a distinguished cast including 
Richard B. Harrison, Daniel L. Haynes, Wes- 
ley Hill, Alonzo Fenderson, Salem Tutt Whit- 
ney, George Randol, Edna Harris, Susie Sutton, 
Charles H. Moore, Lou Vernon, Arthur Porter, 
J. A. Shipp, Florence Fields, Stanleigh Morrell, 
James Fuller, Josephine Byrd, Billy Cumby, 
Ivan Sharp and Jazzlips Richardson, Jr. 


BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 
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F your Hair is and we or if you are 
: nameren with y l Bes, ndruff, _ 
ing p or any Hair Trou ‘e want you to 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical are that 
go to the roots of the Hair, ulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 5€c. 
1¢c. Extra for Postage 









AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham- 
Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 
$2.00. 25c Extra 


poo, 1 
Direction for Selling. 
for Postage. 
S. D. LYONS 
316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


HOTELS 
MICHIGAN AVENUE Y.M.C. A. 


585 Michigan Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


54 Outside Rooms for Men 


“-¥Y” Annex opened June 21 for the Accommoda- 
tion of Traveling Members and their families 


CAFETERIA Showers NATATORIUM 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 


205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephones 
BRADHURST 1131 
AUDUBON 4343 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are other 
Hotels, but none 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
- DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


2763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


The Phillis Wheatley Association 
MISS JANE E. HUNTER, Gen. Sec. 
4450 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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find some good, sensible reason why I 
should, I never will. 

I heard your address in Grand 
Rapids the Evening of May 21 and 
enjoyed it thoroughly. 

I wish to ask you if there is any rea- 
son why I could not become a member 
of the N. A. A. C. P. 

If this association is for the elimi- 
nation of racial hatred, if it is for the 
banding together of Colored People, 
not in a combative gesture but rather 
as a well organized league to quietly 
assert their rights as citizens, then lam 
whole-heartedly for it and wish to be- 
come a member. 

I am only a working man and per- 
haps could not do a great deal, but 
with each member doing a little, when 
taken altogether means much. My 
feeling and sympathies are all for it 
and I would willingly, gladly do all 
that I could. 

ArTHuR A. FLower, Michigan. 


| WOULD like to know if you can 
help us out of a serious predicament. 
My husband has been out of work for 
some time and has decided to try his 
luck in New York but if possible he 
would like to know beforehand of 
where he could be sure of a welcome 
and of a helping hand until he could 
get on his feet. Could you offer him 
any help, either in the line of employ- 
ment or recommending him to someone 
else who might do something for him? 
By profession he is a school teacher 
of experience and he knows English 
and speaks Spanish fluently. Please let 
us know as soon as you can because 
he wishes to leave as promptly as he 
can arrange his trip. 
Mrs. JosE VAsQueEz, 
Republic of Panama. 


WANT you to know how deeply 
we appreciate THe Crisis. I read 
it eagerly almost as soon as I received 
it. 
Aurrep V. BLIss, 
Chairman, Race Relations 
Committee, Mass. 


THE Crisis comes regularly on my 
desk, and I am always reading it with 
a keen interest. Thank you so much 
for sending it to us. 

A. SENAUD, 

World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 

Christian Associations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


This month’s Crisis is splendid. 
Especially, Mrs. Yergan’s article of 


Africa—and the story of Private 

Walker. We ought to have a novel 
of the colored soldier in the last war. 
LAuRA TANNE, 

Boston, Mass. 


Negro High School Boys 
(Continued from page 303) 


bers, will inevitably enter the unskilled 
domestic and personal service occupa. 
tions. However, this trend away from 
those occupations which are not sufh- 
ciently remunerative to afford a fair 
standard of living may be looked upon 
as a definite effort made by these boys 
to elevate their social and economic 
status in American society. As a re 
sult of this desire, which is all ab. 
sorbing for most of them, they are en- 
deavoring to enter the professions 
without seeing the possible opportuni- 
ties in the artisan, technical, business 
and commercial fields. Vocational 
guidance would at least furnish infor- 
mation concerning these occupations as 
well as information concerning the 
professions. 


At the present time, Negroes are 
working in most of the occupations in 
America, but in many of the skilled 
mechanical, artisan, technical, commer- 
cial and business occupations, the per- 
centage of Negro workers is very 
small. At the present, we have the 
professional, unskilled, personal ser- 
vice and the domestic workers with 
relatively few workers in the skilled 
mechanical, artisan, and commercial 
occupations ; which in the final analysis 
constitute the real economic backbone 
of any group, race or nation. 


Youthport 
(Continued from page 315) 


knees with it, beats it against her el- 
bow, her hiplets, rat-tat-tats on it with 
her pointed knuckles. Some times she 
mingles her sharp treble with the grimy 
voice of the man. When the music 
stops she darts about with her tam- 
bourine outstretched for alms. The 
boy and girl companions of the blind 
have always a cup or a tambourine for 
begging. They are hard-faced urchins 
for the most part. 

Speaking of the blind man’s com- 
panions. I saw a lame man, one who 
could not hold himself upright, push- 
ing a cart down the street. There was 
a cord around his waist and an aged 
blind man held to both ends of it. So 
they moved on while the autos whirled 
by, the blind man handling the rope on 
the lame man as though he held the 
reins of a horse. 

There is an almost happy-go-lucky 
acceptance of fate among these mendi- 
cants. Compare them with the pic 
ture of some beggars at the Place de 
Notre Dame: “The usual beggars, 
cripples and blind, who were always 
by the church porch, reciting in loud 
voices the history of their misery.” 
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more to 4 bank 
than appears 0” 
the surface. The 
breadth of its ser- 
vice is only a me- 
chanical feature 
it is the GOOD 
Ww s, . T hat 
COUNTS! 
ou step in the 
oe the DUNBAR 


NATIONAL BANK 
There is 
is 


established banking insti- 
tution are cordially in- 
| vited to correspond with 
@a| the 


BINGA STATE BANK 


3452 So. State Street Chicago, Illinois 


you feel it. 
a difference. It 
that cheery something 


that makes you feel 
makes 


Mail and Cable transfers. A. B. A. Travelers Checks. Our 
service in the Collection Department is unequaled. 


The Binga State Bank is known for its conservative methods 
-in the handling of general banking business. 

















at home—that 
you feel confident 
that here is the place 
that you will receive 
courteous treatment 


combined with sound 














of 20 Years Banking 
















We Solicit Business on the Strength 
‘ed 





advice. 


Happy, smiling faces 
surround you, for 
each one is glad in the 
knowledge that he is 
performing his task of 
helping the depositors 
with their daily prob- 


lems. 










AGRICULTURAL & NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


(Langston University) 
Langston, Oklahoma 
Z. T. HUBERT—President 
Federal Land Grant and 
State Endowed Institution for the 
Higher Education of Negro people 
Four standard Bachelors’ degrees—Arts, Agriculture, Education, and 



































The 
DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 































Science. Graduates given high rating at Middle-Western Universities. of New York 
For further information address 2824 E ighth Ave at 150thSt 
THE PRESIDENT 
Agricultural & Normal University The Fr iendly Bank. 


LANGSTON, OKLAHOMA Founded by John D.RockefellerJr 


THE CRISIS, 69 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Slo men/ 


Nothing bespeaks today’s well groomed man so much as hair that is 
free from dandruff, dryness, excessive curls and undue harshness. 


Business men, professional men, tradesmen, students, in fact men in 
all walks of life have learned to pay strict attention to their hair in 
seeking the genteel ensemble. 


Wonder Pomade by its extraordinary powers is making the task 
of grooming the hair a comparatively easy one to thousands of 
men almost everywhere. What Wonder Pomade is doing for 
them it can do for you too, at very little cost. 


Results are what count. With Wonder Pomade you get 
them. Good results, quickly! A safe remedy, semi-grease- 
less, non-sticky, non-gummy, containing no acid and posi- 

tively will not turn the hair red. A relief for dandruff, 
an aid to hair growth and delightfully perfumed. 


Wonder Pomade is a real wonder-working “‘he-man’s” 
preparation. 


MME. C. J. WALKER’S 
NIFTY-FIT CAP 


A sanitary, porous, durable, duo-toned, all 
purpose cap. When used with Wonder 
Pomade it will improve your hair over night. 
Sleep in it, work in it, play in it. Use a 25c. & 50c. 


Nifty-Fit Cap and make “hair time” all the SIZES FOR SALE 


time. Plain 25c—With sun visor 40c, each YW 
equipped with night strap. EVER HERE 


MME. C. J. WALKER’S 
WONDER POMADE 


NIFTY- F IT CAP 


“The easy way to good hair” 
SPECIAL! 


Send 50c in coin 


The Mme. C. J. Walker Mfg. Co., Inc. 5 ele. lee eae 


Walker Bldg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. SS cae 1 box Wonder 


— 


Pomade. 


Agents Wanted Write for terms 








